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Ringan Gilhaize ; or, the Covenanters. 
By the Author of £ Annals of the 
Parish,’ ‘Sir Andrew Wylie,’ ‘ The 
Entail,? &c. 3 vols. 12mo. Edin- 
burgh and London, 1823. 

No species of literature thrives so lux- 

uriantly as that of novel-writing; but a 

few years back it was confined almost 

exclusively to the sons and daughters of 

Minerva, who got their five or ten 

pounds per volume, or filled the shelves 

of a circulating library at so much per 
cubic foot. These were the writers who 
would keep the love-sick school-miss 
hanging between hope and despair 
through a thousand pages, like Maho- 
met’s coffin suspended between heaven 
and earth; and this class of writers is 

not extinct, though they have either im- 

proved by the impulse given to works 

of fiction or have the sense to conceal 
their weakness, 

No apology need now be made, either 
for writing or reading novels, since a 
Scott, a Galt, an Edgeworth, a Grant, 
anda Porter, have dignified them with 
their talents, and all these, though by 
different means, have raised this species 
of writing to the highest excellence. 
The novel-writers of the present day 
may be divided into five distinct classes : 
the falge-sentimental, which is too well 
known to need description; the terrific 
and unnatural, such as the ‘ Monk,’ 
the ‘Mysteries of Udolpho,’ &c.; the 
supernatural, in which Sir Walter Scott 
so much excels; the historical, in 
which he has hitherto also held the first 
rank; and the natural and domestic, in 
which My, Galt is without a rival. 

In the novels of this author, which, 
are now pretty numerous, there is 
such a faithful. delineation of human 
nature and real life, that we rather con- 


and those of Sir Walter Scott; the one 
drawing entirely on his own fertile ima- 
gination, both for characters and inci- 
dents; the other taking events of his- 
tory, as the ground-work of his novels, 
and real characters, and modelling them 
as he pleased. In the novel now be- 
fore us, these two writers come more 
immediately in contact; and it shews 
a great, but a just confidence in his own 
powers, when Mr, Galt ventures on a 
subject, already as the cant of the age 
has it, ‘consecrated by the pen of the 
Great Unknown.’ 

We are well aware of the popularity 
of ‘Old Mortality,’ nor would we de- 
tract from its merits; but every person, 
in the slightest degree acquainted with 
the history of the solemn league and 
covenant, must know that the author 
has perverted facts, and given any thing 
but a correct view of the character and 
motives of the covenanters, whom he 
has caricatured and burlesqued. We 


ligious freedom, they were guilty of 
some excesses; and when was religious 
persecution without victims or resent- 
ment? The only martyrs to religion, 
even in England, were not in Mary’s 
bloody reign; or the victims, protest- 
ants only. If Calvin can be excused 
for deliberately sending Servetus to the 
stake and giving his name to one of the 
most numerous sects in the religious 
world, surely we ought not to judge too 
severely of the covenanters, who, in 
ncotending for their lives and liberties, 
were guilty of excesses, which had been 
so wantonly and so fatally provoked. 
The author of * Ringan Gilhaize’ has 
rescued the Covenanters from the unjust 
charges made against them, by the his- 


“torically correct view he has given of 


the rise and progress of the solemn 
league and covenant. ‘This was a de- 





sider his heroes.and heroines as mem- 
bers of our own family, or persons of | 
Our acquaintance, than ideal characters, 
as they really are. Mr. Galt is the 
Wilkie of novelists, and his pen is as 
true to nature as the pencil of the latter. 
In our review of the last novel by 
author, ‘The Entail,’ we pointed 
Cut the difference between his works 





sideratum in the history of the United 
Kingdom,—a debt due to those defend- 
ers of the faith of their forefathers, 
whose ‘constancy in torture and death’ 
are here so faithfully portrayed. Mr. 
Galt has, in his * Ringan Gilhaize,’ 
taken care that this constancy in death, 


acknowledge that, in contending for re- | 


“On history’s honest page be pictured bright 
To latest times.” 

Before we proceed farther, it may be 
well to notice an important point, 
which ‘ Ringan Gilhaize’ establishes, 





and which is very little understood— 
that the civil war in Scotland, during 
the reign of Charles I., was altogether 
religious, while in England it was pure- 
ly political, Ringan Gilhaize, the hero 
of this work, is a Covenanter, who is 
allowed to relate his own adventures ; 
he commences with an account of his 
grandfather, who figured in the Refor- 
mation, a history of which, so far as 
relates to Scotland, he gives. This 
grandfather had a considerable share in 
forming the character of Ringan, for he 
says,—* It was by him, and from the 
stories of what he was went to tell of 





| 





which ‘on tradition’s tongue still lives,’ | 
shall— 


what the government did, when drunk- 
en with the sorceries of the gorgeous 
Roman harlot, and rampaging with the 
wrath of Moloeh and Belial, it trampled 
on the hearts, and thought to devour 
the souls of the subjects that I was first 
taught to feel, know, and understand 
the divine right of resistance.’ 

Ringan’s. grandfather having, with 
some other children, laughed at a dis- 
aster attending a Popish procession at 
Lithgow, was, with them, severely cas- 
tigated by the ‘inordinate ministers of 
oppression.’ This persecution created 
enmity to papists a the children ; 
and, ‘as their joints hardened, and their 
sinews were knit, their hearts grew 
manful, and yearned with the zealous 
longings of a righteous revenge to sweep 
them away from the land) as with a 
whirlwind.’ 

Gilhaize quits home, and enters the 
service of that great champion of the 
Reformation, the Earl of Glencairn, by 
whom he was employed on some very 
confidential missions in the good cause. 
His history comprises admirably-drawn 
characters of some of the principal 
leaders in the Reformation, the history 
of Queen Mary, and of the times in 
which she lived; but, as we are anxious 
to get to Ringan Gilhaize himself, we 
shall not dwell on his ancestors, though 
their history is so deeply interesting. 

V—20, 
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Among the principal personages of the 
Reformation, John Knox stands pre- 
eminent, and our author has powerfully 
described his influence. His person is 
thus described :— 


‘He was evidently no common man nor 
mean personage, though in stature he was 
jimp the ordinary size. He was bent more 
with infirmities than the load of his years. 
His hair and long-flowing beard were very 
grey and venerable, like those of the ancient 
patriarchs, who enjoyed immediate commu- 
nion with God. But though his appear- 
ance was thus aged, and though his com- 
plexion and countenance betokened a frail 
tenement, yet the brightness of youth 
shone in his eyes, and they were lighied 
up by a spirit over which time had no 

wer. 

‘In his steps and gait he wasa little hasty 
and unsteady, and twice or thrice he was 
obliged to pause in the steep of the street to 
draw his breath; but even in this there was 
an affecting and great earnestness, a work- 
ing Of a living soul within, as if it panted to 
enteron the performance of some great and 
solemn hest. 

_*He seemed to be eager and zealous, 
like the apostle Peter, ia his temper, and as 
dauntless as the mighty and courageous 
Paul. Many in the street stopped, and 
looked after him with reverence and mar- 
velling, as he ere with quick and de- 
sultory steps, fullowed by his sedate attend- 
ant. Nor was it surprising, for he was, in- 
deed, one of those who, in their lives, are 
vast and wonderful,—special creations that 
are sent down from heaven, with authority 
attested by the glowing impress of the sig- 
net of God on their hearts, to avenge the 
wrongs done to His truths and laws in the 
blasphemies of the earth.—It was John 
Knox!’ 

The clergy were at this time assem- 
bled at Greyfriar’s Church, at Stirling, 
to deliberate on the means to be taken 
to enforce the summons which had 
been issued for the reformed preachers 
to appear before them. 


‘But while they were busily conversing 
and contriving how best to aid and further 
that iniquitous aggression of perfidious ty- 
ranny, there came in one of the brethren of 
the monastery, with a frightened look, and 
cried aloud, that John Knox was come, and 
had been all night in the town. At the 
news the spectators, as if moved by one spi- 
rit, gave a triumphant shout,—the clergy 
were thunderstruck,—some started from 
their seats, unconscious of what théy did,— 
others threw themselves back where they 
sat, and all appeared as if a judgment had 
been pronounced upon them. In the same 
moment the church began to skail,—the 
session was adjourned,—and the people ran 
in all directions. The cry rose every where, 
“ John Knox is come!” ~ All the town came 
rushing into the streets,—the old and the 
young, the lordly and the lowly, were seen 
mingling and marvelling together,—all tasks 
of duty, and servitude, and pleasure, were 





forsaken.—the sick-beds of the dying were 
deserted,—the priests abandoned their al- 
tars and masses, and stood pale and trem- 
bling at the doors of their churches,—mo- 
thers set down their infants on the floors, 
and ran to inquire what had come to pass, 
—fuverals were suspended, and the impious 
and the guilty stood aghast, as if some dread- 
ful apocalypse had been made ;—travellers, 
with the bridles in their hands, lingering in 
profane discourse with their hosts, suddenly 
mounted, and speeded into the country with 
the tidings. At every cottage-door and 
wayside bield, the inmates stood in clusters, 
silentand wondering, as horseman came fol- 
lowing horseman, crying, ‘* John Knox is 
come!” Barks that had departed, when 
they heard the news, bore up to tell others 
that they saw afar at sea. The shepherds 
were called in from the hills ;—the warders 
on the castle, when, at the sound of many 
quickened feet approaching, they challeng- 
ed the comers, were answered, “ John Knox 
is come!” Studious men were roused from 
the spells of their books;—nuns, at their 
windows, looked out fearful and inquiring, 
—and priests and friars were seen standing 
by themselves, shunned like lepers. The 
whole land was stirred as with the inspira- 
tion of some new element, and the hearts 
of the persecutors were withered. 

*“*No tongue,” often said my grandfa- 
ther, “could tell the sense of that great 
event through all the bounds of Scotland, 
and the papistical dominators shrunk as if 
they had suffered, in their powers and prin- 
cipalities, an awful and irremediable over- 
throw.”’ 

This is a fine passage, and shows 
great originality and power of lan- 
guage; but there are many such in 
‘Ringan Gilhaize.? The eloquence of 
Knox and his animation in the pulpit, 
even when age and infirmity had al- 
most bowed him down to the earth, are 
well known, but, perhaps, were never 
so well described as in the following ac- 
count of a sermon the great reformer 


preached in the High Kirk at Edin- 
burgh :— 

‘He had now the appearance of great 
age and weakness, and he walked with slow 
and tottering steps, wearing a virl of fur 
round his neck, and a staff in one hand; 
godlie Richie Ballanden, his man, holding 
him up by the oxter. And when he came 
to the foot of the pulpit, Richie, by the 
help of another servant that followed 
with THE Book, lifted him up the steps into 
it, where he was seemingly so exhausted, 
that he was obligated to rest for the space 
of several ininutes. No man, who had ne- 
ver seen him before, could have thought 
that one so frail would have had ability to 
have given out even the psalm; but when 
he began the spirit descended upon him, 
and he was so kindled, that at last his voice 
became as awful as the thunders of wrath, 
and his arm was strengthened as with the 
strength of achampiou’s. The kirk dirled 

o the foundations; the hearts of his hear 
ters shook, till the earth of their sins was 
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SS 
shaken clean from them ; and he appeared 
in the whirlwind of inspiration, as if his sp;. 
rit was mounting, like the prophet Elijah in 
a fiery chariot, immediately to the gates of 
heaven. 

‘ His discourse was of the children of 
Bethlehem slain by Herod, and he spoke of 
the dreadful sound of a bell and a trumpet 
heard suddenly in the midnight hour, when 
all were fast bound, and lying defenceless 
in the fetters of sleep. He described the 
dreadful knocking at the doors—the burst. 
ing in of men with drawn swords—how ba- 
hies were hurled by the arms from their mo- 
thers’ beds and bosoms, and dashed to death 
upon the marble floors. He told of pa. 
rents that stood in the porches of their 
houses, and made themselves the doors that 
the slayers were obliged to hew in pieces 
before they could enter in. He pictured 
the women flying along the street in the na- 
kedness of the bed-chamber, with their in- 
fants in their arms, and how the ruffians of 
the accursed king, knowing their prey by 
their cries, ran after them, caught the mo- 
ther by the hair, and the bairn by the 
throat, and in one act flung the innocent to 
the stones and trampled out its life. Then 
he paused, and said, in a soft and thankful 
voice, that in the horrors of Bethlehem 
there was still much mercy; for the idola- 
trous dread of Herod prompted him to slay 
but young children, whose blameless lives 
were to their weeping parents an assurance 
of their acceptance into heaven. 

‘“’ What then,” he cried, “ are we to 
think of that night, and of that king, and of 
that people, among whom, by whom, and 
with whom, the commissioned murderer 
twisted his grip in the fugitive old man’s 
grey hairs, to draw back his head that the 
knife might the surer reach his heart? With 
what eyes, being already blinded with weep- 
ing, shall we turn to that city where the wi- 
thered hands of the grandmother were 
deemed as weapons of war by the strong 
and black-a’vised slaughterer, whose sword 
was owre vehemently used for a’ the feck- 
less remnant of life it had to cut! But 
deaths like these were brief and blessed 
compared to other things—which, Heaven 
be praised, I have not the power to describe 
—and which, among this protestant congre- 
vation, I trust there is not one able to ima- 
yine—or who, trying to conceive, descries 
but in dark and misty vision, the pains of 
mangled mothers; babes, untimely and un- 
quickened, cast on the dunghills and into 
the troughs of swine; of black-iron hooks 
fastened into the mouths, and riven through 
the cheeks of brave men, whose arms are 
tied with cords behind, as they are dragged 
into the rivers to drown, by those who durst 
not in fair battle endure the lightomg 
their eyes.—O, Herod !—Herod of Judea— 
thy name is hereafter bright, for m 
bloody business thou wast thyselfno where 
to be seen. In the vouts and abysses : 
thy unstained palace, thou hidst th 
from the eye of history, and perhaps, 38 
manely sat covering thine ears wittr 


hands, to shut out the sound of the walhan® 


woe around thee.—But this Herod—let me 
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all him by so humane a name.—No: 
he trumpets of justice sound his own 
everlasting infamy—Charles the Ninth of 
France ! And let his ambassador that 1s 
here aye yet, yet to this time audacious! 
in this Christian land, let himtell his master, 
that sentence has been pronounced against 
him in Scotland ; that the divine vengeance 
will never depart from him or his house un- 
til repentance has ensued, and atonement 
been made in their own race; that his 
name will remain a blot—a blot of blood, 
a stain never to be effaced—a thing to be 

ronounced with a curse by all posterity ; 
and that none proceeding from his loins 
shall ever enjoy his kingdom in peace.” 

‘The preacher, on saying these propnetic 
words, paused, and with his eyes fixed up- 
wards, he stood some time silent, aud then, 
clasping his hands together, exclaimed, with 
fear aad trembling upun him, ‘ Lord, Lord, 
thy will be done ™ . 

‘Many thought that he had then received 
some great apocalypse; for it was observed 
of all men, that he was never after like the 
man he had once been, but highly and ho- 
lily elevated above earthly cares and con- 
siderations, saving those only of his minis- 
try, and which he hastened to close: he 
was as one that no longer had trust, por- 
tion, or interest in this temporal world, 
which in less than two months after he bade 
farewell, and was translated to a_ better. 
Yes; toa better,—for assuredly, if there is 
ought in this life that may be regarded as the 
symbols of infeftment to the inheritance of 
Heaven, the labours and ministration of 
John Knox were testimonies that he had 
verily received the yird and stane of an 
heritage on high.’ 

The grandfather of Ringan, who had 
done such good service in the Reforma- 
tion, lived to the advanced age of nine- 
ty-one years. His end was ‘but a plea- 
sant translation from the bodily to the 
spiritual life; a serene drowsiness fell 
upon him, like the snow that falleth in 
silence, and froze all his temporal fa- 
culties in so gentle a manner, that it 
could not be said he knew what it was 
to die; being, as it were, carried in the 
downy arms of sleep to the portal-door 
of death,’ 

Ringan Gilhaize was destined to take 
as distingushed a share in defending 
the solemn league and covenant as his 
grandfather had been in securing the 
blessings of the Reformation; but his 
history, which commences with his mar- 
nage, about the middle of the second 
volume, we must defer to our next. 
Ope - 


ltaly: a Poem. By SAMUEL ROGERS. 
12mo. London, 1823. 

Mr. Rocers overturns all the old doc- 

inne of the natural alliance between 

poetry and poverty; heis, perhaps, the 

ist bard that ever was a banker; it is, 
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his money, that our present business 
rests. Born to wealth; possessing the 
advantages of a liberal education—the 
intercourse of the best society; unfet- 
tered, as poets too frequently are, by 
the res angusta domi, his muse has pos- 
sessed advantages superior to most po- 
ets: though some would have sunk in 
in the lap of indolence, Mr, Rogers has 
been active, and his * Pleasures of Me- 
mory’ must have yielded as much gra- 
tification to himself as they have done 
to others, while he shows the true way 
of estimating and employing * Human 
Life.’ | 

The merit of Mr. Rogers, as a poet, 
appears to us to consist less in fertility of 
imagination, in creating events, than in 
good taste in appreciating their impor- 
tance and in a power of vivid descrip- 
tion. Thus in the ‘Pleasures of Me- 
mory,’ his principal work, the incidents 
were all created for him in his own re- 
collections; and in his § Human Life’ 
‘nature was his book,’ 

‘Italy’ is, however, a poem of a dif- 
ferent class; it is nota simple, but an 
elegant description of things which all 
have seen and know; it, therefore, as- 
sSumes a more important rank, and dis- 
plays great vigour of thought and depth 
of feeling. It consists of a variety of 
tales, descriptive poems, suggested by 
a visit to Italy; and such of our readers 
as have seen his ‘Lines, written at 
Pestum, March 15, 1815,’ will not be 
so much surprised to find that, though 
growing in years, Mr. Rogers displays 
a richer imagination and a loftier tone 
of feeling in his poems, which are dis- 
tinguished by all those natural touches 
that gave his former productions ce- 
lebrity. 

From the twenty-one poems, or tales, 
of which this volume consists, we shall 
merely select one; it is entitled— 

‘GINEVRA. 

‘ If ever you ssould come to Modena, 
(Where among other relics you may see 
Tassoni’s bucket—but ‘tis nof the true one) 
Stop at a palace near the Reggio-gate, 
Dwelt in of vid by one of the Orsini. 
Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace, 
And rich in fountains, statues, cypresses, 
Will long detain you—but, before you go, 
Enter the house—forget it not, | pray you— 
And look awhile upon a picture there. 

‘’Tis of a lady in her earliest youth, 
The last of that illustrious family ; 
Done by Zampieri— but by whom I care not. 
He, who observes it—ere he passes on, 
Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again, 
That he may call it up, when far away. 

€ She sits, inclining forward as to speak, 
Her lips half open, aud her finger up, 

As tho’ she said ** Beware!” her vest of gold 


Broidered with flowers, and clasped from head 
to foot, 
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An emerald-stone in every golden clasp; 
And on her brow, fairer than alabaster, 
A coronet of pearls. 

But then her face, 
So lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth, 
The overflowings of an innocent heart— 
it haunts me still, though many a year has fled, 
Like some wild melody! 

Alone it hangs 
Oyer a mouldering heir-loom, its companion, 
An oaken chest, half-eaten by the worm, 
But richly carved by Antony of Trent 
With scripture-stories from the life of Christ ; 
A chest that came from Venice, and bad held 
The ducal robes of some old Ancestor— 
That by the way—it may be true or false— 
But don’t forget the picture ; and you will not, 
When you have heard the tale they told me 
there. 


‘She was an only child—her name Ginevra. 
The joy, the pride of an indulgent father ; 
And in her fifteenth year became a bride, 
Marrying an only son, Francesco Doria, 
Her playmate from her birth, and her first love. 


‘Just as she looks there, in her bridal dress, 
She was all gentleness, all gaiety, 
Her pranks the favourite theme of every tongue. 
But now the day was come, the day, the hour; 
Now, frowning, smiling for the hundredth time, 
The uurse, that ancient lady, preached deco- 

rum 3 

And, in the lustre of her youth, she gave 
Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 


‘Great was the joy ; but at the nuptial feast, 
When all sat down, the bride herself was want- 
ing. 
Nor was she to be found! Her father cried, 
“Tis but to make a trial of our love!” 
And filled his glass to all; but his hand shook, 
And soon from guest to guest the panic spread. 
’*Twas but that instant she bad left Francesco, 
Laughiug and looking back and flying still, 
Her ivory tooth imprinted on his finger. 
But now, alas, she was not to be found ; 
Nor from that hour could any thing be guessed, 
But that she was not! 
Weary of his life, 
Francesco flew to Venice, and, embarking, 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 
Orsini lived—and long might you have seen 
An old man wandering, as in quest of some- 
thing, 
Something he could not find—he knew not 
what. 
When he was gone, the house remained awhile 
Silent and tenantless—then went to strangers. 


‘Full fifty years were past, and all forgotten, 
When on an idle day, a day of search 
*Mid the old lumber inthe gallery, 
That mouldering chest was noticed ; and "twas 

said 
By one as young, as thoughtless as Ginevra, 
“ Why not remove it from its lurking-place ?”’ 
’Twas done as soon as said; but on the way 
It burst, it fell; and, lo, a skeleton, 
With here and there a pearl, an emerald-stone, 
A golden clasp, clasping a shred of gold. 
All else had perished—save a wedding-ring, 
And a small seal, her mother’s legacy, 
Engraven with a name, the name of both, 
‘¢Ginevra.” 
‘There, then, she had found a grave! 

Within that chest had she concealed herself, 
Fluttering with joy, the happiest of the happy 3 
Wien a spring-lock, that lay in ambush there, 
Fastened her down for ever!’ 

We ought, perhaps, to add, that al- 
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though the poem of § Italy’ is only just 
published, yet that the author, about 
twelye months ago, printed a few co- 
pies of it, (not so complete as at pre- 
sent,) which were distributed among 
his friends. One of our contempora- 
ries, who is as little scrupulous of re- 
viewing books never intended for the 
honour, as our stage-managers are of 
acting plays prohibited by their authors, 
wrote a review of ‘Italy,’ the authorship 
of which he very confidently attributed 
to Mr. Southey ! 
—_—+e 

Views of the Seats of Neblemen and Gere 

tlemen in England, Wales, Scotland, 

and Ireland, By J. P. NEALE. Royal 

Svo. vol I. to V. 


THE attachment to the seats of their an- 
cestors and the cultivation of their pa- 
trimonial residences, which have always 
distinguished our nobility and opulent 
gentry, are pleasing, and we may add, 
honourable traits in our national charac- 
ter: n4r is there any country more de- 
serving of inspiring such an attachment 
than ourown, since its cultivated scenery 
possesses charms peculiar to itself, and 
a certain freshness and amenity, the 


-want of which is felt on the plains of 


Italy and France. The same good taste, 
also, which has almost universally pre- 
vailed in the embellishment of natural 
scenery, has been likewise generally ex- 
tended to the mansions themselves, In 
convenience, in all that relates to com- 
fort and enjoyment, and in interior em- 
bellishment and fitting-up, they stand 
decidedly unrivalled. If they do not 
always exhibit the ostentatious display, 
and the profuse decoration that occa- 
sionally astonish in an Italian palace, 
they never offend by that mixture of 
magnificence and shabbiness, of squalli- 
dity and ornament, in short, of that 
finery and filth which but too frequently 
disgust in continental residences. 
While, however, our neighbours seem 
content to pardon inattention to neat- 
ness, in favour of tasteful decoration ; 
we, on the other hand, seem too fre- 
quently to be satisfied with neatness, 
without aiming at elegance or beauty. 
Neatness is, indeed, a quality that ought 
to hold a foremost place in the list of 
domestic virtues, but as far as relates 
to art, it is merely negative :—it has 
much, certainly, to do with taste in 
a hmited sense—with taste, as re- 
lates ‘to form or invention, or with 
genius, absolutely nothing. Nay, at- 


tention to this quality, laudable as it is 
in itself, may be carried so far as to in- 
duce us to overlook in its favour the 
deformity which it may palliate, but | 


| 








cannot conceal. And this appears to 
be not unfrequently the case, with re- 
gard to our domestic architecture. The 
eye that can dwell with complacency 
upon mere cleanliness of surface,—that 
attends rather to the polish of paint 
than to chastity of outline and purity of 
form, will prove but an indifferent judge 
of architectural beauty or its opposite 
quality. , 

Perhaps we ought to apologize for the 
seeming irrelevancy of these remarks, 
but if duly attended to, they may serve 
to explain in some degree the peculiar 
excellencies and defects of our national 
taste, as far as relates to architecture. 
Many examples of both might be illus- 
trated by the volumes before us, but we 
cannot indulge longer on a topic that 
would inevitably carry us into lengthen- 
ed disquisition. We will now turn, 
therefore, to the work itself. 

The present collection of views is 
already considerably more extended than 
that either of Watts or of Angus; the 
portion already published amounting to 
three hundred and sixty plates. It is, 
too, considerably far more interesting, 
for the letter-press frequently contains 
much interesting and amusing historical 
information, besides catalogues of the 
various works of art belonging to each 
mansion. In this respect, indeed, no 
pains appear to have been spared by 
the dditor, and hence, independently of 
its graphic embellishments, this publi- 
cation has many claims to notice. The 
account of Blenheim* will be found 
particularly full, and to afford much 
entertainment in the perusal. In seve- 
ral instances, as in the description of 
Gracefield Lodge, in the fifth volume, 
the family portraits are noticed at much 
length. The descriptions of the build- 
ings themselves, also, and of the sur- 
rounding scenery, are generally very 
satisfactory, and written in an intelli- 
gent manner. We think, too, that 
even as far as regards the shape and ap- 
pearance of the work altogether, it is 
preferable to those we have above men- 
tioned, whose inconvenient and oblong 
form, will hardly be considered a re- 
commendation. 

Among such a multiplicity of subjects 
as those contained in the volumes before 
us, it were, perhaps, too much to ex- 
pect perfect uniformity of interest or of 
execution; but we do not hesitate to 
say, that there are fewer inequalities 
in this respect, than might have been 
expected. Some of them, indeed, we 


* This is also gublished separately, and can- 


not fail to prove"a most acceptable guide to 


those who visit that magnificent edifice. 


af. 
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| must nevertheless confess, appear ty 
us to possess hardly sufficient claims 
to notice, either on account of the 
architecture or landscape, nor have 
they any particular beauty of execution 
to make up for the want of interest, In 
others, the architectural features, such 
as entablatures, &c. have a certain hea. 
viness, which we should hardly think 
belong to the originals. In our opj. 
nion, also, a little more spirit and bril. 
liancy, and crispiness of touch would 
occasionally be desirable. The majority 
of the engravings, however, must be ac- 
knowledged to satisfy even the most fas- 
tidious ; and many of the landscapes are 
particularly beautiful, especially those 
by Varrall. The view of Bretton Hall, 
in Yorkshire, is one that cannot fail to 
be admired: the scenery is rich and vya- 
ried, and the building, although at some 
distance, is very advantageously shewn 
and pleasingly executed. Fleurs is an- 
other subject of much interest: not, in- 
deed, for the house itself, which isa 
plain unpretending edifice, but for the 
natural beauties of the place, and for 
the elegant bridge, which constitutes 
the principal feature of the plate. This 
classical structure was erected by Mr. 
Rennie, and it is a sufficient encomium 
to say, that it is worthy of his reputa- 
tation. Many other subjects deserve to 
be particularized for their beauty or in- 
terest, or from the circumstance of their 
not having been before engraved; among 
these are Roseneath, Scone Palace, 
Stackpool’ Court, Stourhead, Hinch- 
ingbrooke House, Kilruddery, Burley 
House in Rutlandshire, Abercairney Ab- 
bey, Dunse Castle, &c. ; but our limits 
will not allow us to specify them all. We 
cannot, however, prevail upon ourselves 
to pass over in silence the view of Aln- 
wick Castle, a sufficient proof, if any 
'were needed, how greatly the effect and 
‘interest of such objects depend upon 
‘the manner in which they are treated. 
| Mass and outline, rather than beauty of 
detail, constitute the merits of such a 
subject, and these the artist has dis- 
played in the most judicious manner, 
by throwing the building completely 
into shade, and opposing it to the rays 
‘of the sun, which is seen somewhat 
above the horizon. By this means, the 
defects peculiar to this particular spe 
cies of architecture are concealed, 
while, on the contrary, its most graceful 
and characteristic features—its pote 
innacles, are completely displayed. In 
all this there is much poetic feelings 
and the whole scene accords in sentir 
| ment and expression. 


In all that regards landscape, we tl 
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that this work is decidedly superior to 
its predecessors, nor should we omit to 
observe, that the figuresare tastefully and 
spiritedly drawn.—Many new and highly 
interesting subjects are introduced, still 
we miss several which we hope to see, 
ere long, added to the list; among 
which are Wrotham, Chiswick, Mere- 
worth, Foot’s-Cray, Thorndon Hall, Gos- 
ford House, in Scotland, Duddingston, 
ditto; Ashridge, Fonthill, Ixworth, Lee 
Priory, &c. ; also additional views of se- 
veral of the mansions already given; for 
instance, of Stowe (with some of the 
garden buildings), Keddlestone, Holk- 
ham, Harewood, and Wardour Castle. 
We will now conclude our notice of 
this publication, assuring our readers, 
that it cannot fail to interest the topo- 
grapher, the tourist, the historian, the 
lover of the fine arts, and the admirer 
of natural scenery embellished by the 
hand of taste. It is highly creditable 
to all the parties concerned in it, and 
we have no doubt but that the success 
it has already obtained, will stimulate 
them toan increased display of talent. 
me > 
Mr. MOORE’s NEW POEMS. 
(FURTHER EXTRACTS.) 
‘LINES ON THE ENTRY OF THE AUSTRIANS 
INTO NAPLES, 1821]. 
‘ Carbone notati.’ 
‘Ay—down to the dust with them, slaves as 
they are, 
From this hour, let the blood in their das- 
tardly veins, 
That shrunk at the first touch of Liberty’s war, 
Be suck’d out by tyrants, or stagnate in 
chains. 


‘On, on like a cloud, through their beautiful 
vales, 
Ye locusts of tyranny, blasting them o’er— 
Fill, till up their wide sunny waters, ye sails 
From each slave-mart of Europe, and poison 
their shore! 


‘ Let their fate be a mock-word—let men of all 
lands 
Laugh out, with a scorn that shall ring to 
the poles, 
When eaca sword, that the cowards let fall 
from their hands, 
Shall be forged into fetters to enter their souls. 


‘And deep, and more deep, as the iron is driven, 
Base slaves ! may the whet of their agony be, 
lo think—as the damn’d haply think of that 
heav’n 
They had once in their reach—that they 
might have been free. 


‘Shame, shame—when there was not a bosom, 
whose heat 
Ever ruse o’er the zero of *s heart, 
That did not, like echo, your war-hymn repeat, 


And send all its prayers with your liberty’s 
Sstart— 





é When the world stood in hope—wiien a spi- 
rit, that breath’d 


The fresh air of the olden time, whisper’d 
sbout ; 


And the swords of all Italy,half-way unsheath’d, 
But waited one conquering cry, to flash out! 


. 





‘ When around you the shades of your mighty 
in fame, 
Filicajas and Petrarchs, seem’d bursting to 
view, 
And their words, and their warnings—like 
tongues of bright flame 
Over Freedom’s apostles—fell kindling on 
you ! 
‘Good God, that, in such a proud moment of 
life, 
Worth the hist’ry of ages—when, had you 
but hurl’d 
One bolt at your bloody invader, that strife 
Between freemen and tyrants had spread 
through the world— 


‘That then—oh! disgrace upon manhood— 
ev'n then, 
You should falter, should cling to your piti- 
ful breath ; 
Cow’r down into beasts, when you might have 
stood,men, ”*® 
And prefer the slave’s life of damnation to 
death. 


‘It is strange, it is dreadful—shout, tyranny, 
shout 
Through your dungeons and palaces, “ Free- 
dom is o’er”’— 
If there lingers one spark of her light, tread it 
out, 
And return to your empire of darkness once 
more. 


‘For, if such are the braggarts that claim to be 
free, 
Come, despot of Russia, thy feet let me 
kiss— 
Far nobler to live the brute bond-man of thee, 
Than to sully ev’n chains by a struggle like 
this!’ 
‘MY BIRTH-DAY. 
‘ « My birth-day”—what a different sound 
That word had in my youthful ears! 
And how, each time the day comes round, 
Less and less white its mark appears! 


‘When first our scanty years are told, 
It seems like pastime to grow old ; 
And, as youth counts the shining links, 
That time around him binds so fast, 
Pleas’d with the task, he little thinks 
How hard that chain will press at fast. 
Vain was the man, and false as vain, 
Who said *—** were he ordain’d to run 
His long career of life again, 
He would do all that be had done.” — 
Ah, ’tis not thus the voice, that dwells 
In sober birth-days, speaks to me ; 
Far otherwise—of time it tells, 
Lavish’d unwisely, carelessly— 
Of counsel mock’d—of talents, made 
Haply for high and pure designs, 
But oft, like Israel’s incense, laid 
Upon unholy earthly shrines— 
Of nursing many a wrong desire— 
Of wandering after Love too far, 
And taking every meteor fire, 
That cross’d my path-way, for his star! 
All this it tells, and, could I trace 
Th’ imperfect picture o’er again, 
With pow’r to add, retouch, efface 
The lights and shades, the joy and pain, 
How little of the past would stay! 
How quickly all should melt away— 
All—but that freedom of the mind, 
Which hath been more than wealth to me; 
Those friendships, in my boyhood twin’d, 





* Fontenelle—* Si je recommengais ma car- 
riére, je ferai tout ce que j'ai fait.’ 


Aud kept till now unchangingly ; 

And that dear home, that saving ark, 

Where Love's true light at last ve found, 
Cheering within, when all grows dark 

And comfortless and stormy round *” 


Be Pa 


Memorial de Sainte Héléne, Journal of 
the gare Life and Conversations of 


the Emperor Napoleon at St. Helena, 
By the CounTDE Las Casgs, Vol. 
Ill. parts v. and vi, 2 vols. 8vo. 


London, 1823. 

(Continued from page 296.) 
Count Las CASES was one of the 
emigrants who fled with the French. 
yrinces to Coblentz, and his historical 
sketch of that emigration will form a 
suitable sequel to the King of France’s 
own narrative of his escape. The over- 
weening pride and conceit of the French 
manifested themselves amidst all their 
misery. One anecdote on the subject 
we shall quote: the count says,— 

‘“ Ata later period, during our greatest 
disasters, and wien our Cause was complete- 
ly ruined, an Austrian officer, of superior 
rank, charged with despatches for the court 
of London, invited to dinner several of our 
officers, with whom he had formerly been 
connected on the Continent. After dinner, 
and very near the time when every truth 
comes out, the company began to talk poli- 
tics, and he happened to say that, on his 
departure from Vienna, one of the principal 
subjects of conversation was the marriage of 
Madame Royale (now Duchess d’Angou- 
leme) with the Archduke Charles, who at 
that moment enjoyed great celebrity. ‘ But 
it is impossible!’ observed one of his 
French guests. ‘ And why?’—*‘ Because it 
is not a suitable marriage for madame,’— 
‘How!’ exclaimed the Austrian, seriously 
offended, and almost breathless, ‘ His Roy- 
al Highness Monseigneur, the Archduke 
Charles! not a suitable marriage for your 
princess?’ ‘Qh! no, sir, it would be but a 
garrison marriage for her!”’ 

Napoleon was in Paris during the 
events of the 18th of August, in private 
lodgings. When the Palace had been 
forced, and the King received in the 
Assembly, he ventured to penetrate 
into the garden, and— 

‘“ Never since,”’ says he, “ has any of my 
fields of battle given me the idea of so many 
dead bodies, as | was impressed with by the 
heaps of the Swiss; whether the smaliness 
of the place seemed to increase the num- 
ber, or that it was the result of the first im- 
pression [ experienced of that nature. [ 
saw well-dressed women comunit the gross- 
est indecencies on the dead bodies of the 
Swiss. I went through all the coffee-houses 
in the neighbourhood or the Assembly ; the 
irritation was every where extreme ; fury 
was in every heart and showed itself in 
every countenance, although the persons 
thus inflamed were far from belonging to 
the class of the populace; and all these 





places must necessarily have been frequent~- 
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ed daily by the same visitors, for, although 
I had nothing particular in my dress, or 
perh. ips it was because my face was more 

calin, it was easy tor me to perceive, that I 
excited many hostile and distrustf u looks, 
as sume one unknown or Suspecte od.” 

Napoleon, speaking of the Ex-King 
of Sweden, Gustavus IV., said, ‘he be- 
gun his reign like a hero, and ended it 
like a madman’ :— 

‘While, yet under age, he was seen to 
insult Catherine by the refusal of her grand- 
danghter, at the moment even, when that 
great empress, seated on her throue, and 
surrounded by her court, waited only for 
him to celebrate the marriage ce remony. 

‘Ata later period, he had insulted Alex- 
ander, in no Jess marked a manner, by re- 
fusing, after Paul’s catastrophe, one of the 





; A : 
new emperor's otlicers entrance into his ter- 


ritory, and by answering to the official com- 
plaints addressed to him on this subject, 
that Alexander ought not to be displeased, 
that he, Gustavus, who still wept for the as- 
sassination of his father, should shut the en- 
trance of his states against one of those, ac- 
cused by the public voice of having imimo- 
fated his (Alexander’s). 

“On my accession to the sovereignty,” 
said the emperor, “ he declared himself my 
great antagonist ; it might have been sup- 
posed, that nothing short of renewing the 
exploits of the great Gustavus Adolphus 
would have satisfied hin. He ran over the 


—whole ot Germany, for the purpose of stir- 


ring up enemies ac alst me. At the time 
ot the catastrophe of the Duke @’inghein, 
he swore he would exact vengeance in per- 
son; and, at a later period, he insolently 
sent back the black eagle to the King of 
Prussia, because the latter had ac cepted ny 
legion of honour, Xe. &e. 

‘ His fatal moment at length arrived ; 
conspiracy, of no common kind, tore bim 
from the throne and transporte od him out et 
his states. The unanimity evinced against 
him is, no doubt, a proof of the wrongs he 
had committed. I am ready to admit, that 
he was inexcusable and even mad, but it is, 

prithstanding, extraordinary and unex- 
ampicu, that, in that crisis, a single sword 
was not di wn in his defence, whether from 
affection, from gratitude, from virtuous fecl- 
ing, or even from mere simplicity, if it must 
be so; and truly, it is a circumstance, 
which does little honour to the atmosphere 
of kings.”’ 

Bonaparte appears never to have for- 
gotten Bernadotte, the present King of 
Sweden, turning against him :— 


‘« Bernadotte,’ ‘smysbe, ‘ was, in fact, the 
serpent which I nourished i inmy bosom; he 
had scarccly lett us, when he clung to. the 
system of our enemies, and we were obliged 
tu watch and dread him. Ata later period, 
he was one of the great active causes of our 
calamities; it was he mhe gave to our ene- 
mies the key or our po! tical system and 
¢ ommunicated the tactics of our armies 5 it 
was he who pointed out to them the way to 
the sacred soul! Invain would he excuse 
hi nselt 


by saying, that in accepting the 
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crown of Sweden, he was thenceforth bound 
to he a Swede only; pitiful excuse, valid 
ouly with those of see populace and the 
vulgar that are ambitious. In taking a 
wife, one does not renounce his mother, 
still less is be bound to transfix her bosom 
aud tear out her entrails. It is said, that he 
afterwards repented, that is to say, when it 


was no longer time, and when the mischief 


was done. The fact Is, that in finding him- 
seif once more among us, he perceived that 
opinion exacted justice of him; he felt him- 
self struck with death. Then, the film fell 
from his eyes; for it is not known to what 
dreams his presumption and his vanity might 
have incited him in his blindness.’ 

The attachment of Napoleon to his 


home and his early acquaintance has 
often been remarked :— 


‘ He said, he had received, as part of his 
patrimony, ‘the first vine in the island, in 
size and productiveness, It was called 
i’ Esposata, and he felt it bis duty, he said, 
not to mention it but with gratitude. It 
was to that vine, that he was indebted, in 
his youth, tor his visits to Paris ; it was that 
which supplied the expenses of his vaca- 
tions. We asked him what was to become 
of it. He told us that he had long ago dis- 
posed of it, in favour of his nurse, to whom, 
he was convinced, he had given about one 
hundred and twenty thousand francs 1 
lands and houses in the island. He had 
even resolved to give her his patrimonial 
house; but finding it too much above her 
situation, heh: id made a present of it to 
the Romalino family, his nearest relatives 
by his mother’s side, on concition that they 
should transfer their habitation to his nurse. 

‘Ina word, be had, he said, made a great 
lady of her. She had come to Paris at the 
time of the coronation, and had an audience 
of the pope for upwards of an hour anda 
half. ‘* Poor pope,” exclaimed the emper- 
or, “ he must have had a good deal of spare 
time! She was, however, extremely de- 
vout. Her husband was a coasting trader 
of the island. She gave great pleasure at 
the Tuilleries, and ench: inted the famany by 
the vivacity of her language and ler ges- 
tures, The Empress Josephine made her a 
present of some diamonds.” ’ 

Speaking of Madame de Staél, Napo- 
leon said, she was ardent in her pas- 
sions, vahesuns and extravagant in her 
expre ss100S —_ 

‘** This is what was read by the police, 

while she was under its superintendence. 
‘Il am far from you;’ (she was probably 
writing to her hush: ind,) ‘ come instantly ;— 
[ convnand ;—I insist upon it; LI am on 
my knees; my daughter is beside me; I 
beseech you, come 3-—-i¥ you hesitate, [ shall 
kill her first, and then inyselt ;—you alone 
will be guilty ot our destruction,’ ” &c. 

‘She had,” said the emperor, “ combined 
all her efforts and all Ler means to make an 


impression on the general of the army of 


[taly; without any knowledge of him, she 
wrote to him, when far off; she tormented 
hin when present.” If she was tu be be- 
lieved, the union of genivs with a little in- 





===, 
significant Creole, incapable of appreciatin, 
or comprehending him, was a monstro¢ - 
Untortunately, the general's only Y: 
was an indifference, which women Never 
forgive, and which, indeed, he remarked 
witha smile, j is hardly to be forgiven. 

* On his arrival at Paris, he was followed 
with the same eagerness, but he maintained, 
on his part, the same reserve, the same sj. 
lence. Madame de Staeél resolved, how- 
ever, to extract some words from him and 
to struggle with the conqueror of Italy, at- 
tacked him face to face, at the grand enter. 
tainment, given by M. de Talley: rand, tinis- 
ter for foreign affairs, to the victorious vene- 
ral. She challenged him in the middle of a 
numerous circle, to tell her who was the 
greatest woman in the world, whether dead 
or living. ‘* She, who has had most chil- 
dren,” answered Napoleon, with great sim- 
plicity. Madame de Stael was, at first, a 
little disconcerted, and endeavoured to re- 
cover herself by observing, that it was re- 
ported that he was not very fcnd of women, 
‘* Pardon me, madame,” again replied Na- 
poleon, “I am very fond of my wife.”’ 

One of the most enterprising young 
generals, in the early part of the revolue 
tion, was Joubert, whose portrait Na- 
poleon thus draws :— 


‘ Joubert, born in the department of the 
Ain, in ancient Bressa, had gone througl a 
course of studies fur the bar. He was in- 
duced by the revolution to turn his thouglits 
to the military art; he served in the army 
of Italy and was th ere promoted to the rank 
of general of brigade. He was tall and thin, 
and seemed naturally of a feeble constitu- 
tion; but he had exercised it by severe fa- 
tivues in the Alps, and had inured it to 
hards hip. He was intrepid, vigilant, ex- 
tremely active, and marched alw: ays at the 
bead of his columns. He was made general 
in the room of Vaubois, whose corps d’armée 
he commanded. He gained a great deal of 
honour in the campaign of Leoben, com- 
manding the left wing, which he led to ef- 
fect a junction with the main body of the 
army from the mountains of the Tyrol 
through the defiles of the Putherstal. He 
was very warmly attached to Napoleon, 
who entrusted him with the presentation of 
the lost standards taken by the army of 
Italy, to the Directory. Having remained 
at Paris during the campaign of Exypt, he 
married the daughter of the senator Semon- 
ville, who afterwards became the wife of 
General Macdonald. That marriage i- 
volved him in the intrigues of the Manvge, 
and got him appointed “commander- inechief 
of the army of Italy after Scherer’s defeat. 
He was killed at the battle of Nowi. He 
might have acquired great celebrity.’ 

Speaking of Moscow, Napoleon said, 

« “ Never, with all the powers of poetry, 
have the fictions of the burning of Troy 
equalled the reality of that of Moscow. The 
city was of wood, the wind was violent ; al 
the pumps had been carried off. It was lr 
terally an ocean of fire. Nothing had been 
saved from it; our march was so rapid, our 
entrance so sudden. We found even dia 
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monds on the women’s toilets, they had fled 
sa precipitately. They wrote to us im a 
short time afterwards, that they had sought 
to escape from the first bursts of a dangerous 
soldiery ; that they recommended their pro- 
erty to the generosity of the conquerors, 
and would not fail to reappear in the course 
of a few days, to solicit their kindnesses 
and testify their gratitude,”’’ 
(To be continued. J 
+O 


Heraldic Anomalies; or, Rank Confu- 
sion in our Orders of Precedence. 
With Disquisitions, Moral, Philoso- 

hical, and Historical, on all the ex- 
isting Orders of Socety. By IT MAT- 

TreRS NOT WuHo. 2 vols. 12mo. 

London, 1823. 

We do not know what chance our au- 
thor will have with the Edznburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews, when he asserts the 
treasonable doctrine, that it matters not 
who is the author of a work. With 
these Aristarchi, the Who, is every 
thing, and they will not venture to pro- 
nounce an opinion on any book, without 
some knowledge of the personal charac- 
ter and political sentiments of the au- 
thor. We, therefore, conjure Mr, ¢ It 
matters not Who,’ if he wishes to be 
noticed at all by these learned Thebans, 
that he avow himself at once, and take 
care that he is either a violent Whig or 
Tory, when, in either case, he will en- 
sure the praise of the one and the abuse 
of the other, whatever may be the me- 
rits of his ‘ Heraldic Anomalies.’ And 
that the ¢ Heraldic Anomalies’ have me- 
rit, and that in no slight degree, will 
be acknowledged by every person of 
good taste who reads them. 

The author, though evidently a man 
of very extensive research and deep 
reading, possesses a happy vein of hu- 
mour, often mixed with the satirical. 
In a well-written preface, he assures us 
that his object is to please the two 
classes, into which the Spectator has di- 
vided all readers, the Mercurial and the 
Saturnine; and he expresses a hope, 
that the most Mercurial will not think 
his book too grave, nor the most Sa- 
turnine too gay. He also vindicates his 
choice of subject, but that is unneces- 
sary, since a person who writes so well 
may be left to his own discretion in this 
Tespect: but not to stand at the thres- 
hold when the banquet is spread and 
the door thrown open, we shall proceed 
at once to feast ourselves, and invite our 
readers to participate with us ; assuring 
them that they have seldom sat down to 
a richer treat, or met with a more libe- 
ral and entertaining host than ‘ It mat- 
ters not Who.’ 


After a general introduction, com- 








mencing with an extract from Gwillim’s 
Heraldry, (which, by the bye, was not 
written by Gwillim,) our author, like a 
true gallant, first pays his respects to 
the sex, and begins the article LADY 
with the motto ‘Place aux Dames.’ 
We shall quote only the conclusion :— 

‘In Chambaud’s French Dictionary, you 
will find the following contradictory expla- 
nations of the term Dame. [Titre que l’on 
donne par honneur aux femmes de qualité. | 
Dame, [ Espece de titre qu'on donne aur 
Semmes de la plus basse condition.] Was 
ever any thing so strange? The instances 
in the last case happen to be both French 
and English. 

Dame, Jennie. 
Goody, Jane. 

‘Madam, a term we use in addressing 
even a qneen, is only, my dame, or my lady. 
Madame—mea domina, of which Ball Puppy, 
in Ben Jonson’s Tale of a Tub, has made 
more than he need to do; 

“¢Oh dame! and fellows o’ the kitchen! Arm, 

Arm for my safety ; if you love your ball: 

Here is a strange thing call’d a lady, a 
MAD-DAME.” 

Dr. Watts, in his logic, notices the 
changes that have taken place amongst our- 
selves, in regard to the word dame; but in 
French its signification is absolutely con- 
tradictory in more cases than one. ‘ Faire 
une dame,” at the game of chess, is to make 
a queen; at the game of draughts, “ Faire 
une dame,” is to make a king: “ une dume 
damée,” at draughts is a crowned king ; in 
common speech, a toping lady.’ 

Under the head of Captain, we have 
an amusing anecdote, relative to the in- 
troduction of Colonel Barre and the 
celebrated Duning, to Frederic the 
Great, during a review,— 

‘Colonel Barré, as Colonel Barré, and 
D....g as the king’s Solicitor General. 
Frederic knew enougn of colonels and ge- 
nerals, to be caught by the sound ‘of such 
titles, never dreaming that in this particular 
instance they were not equally military 
War-houses, richly caparisoned, were im- 
mediately offered to the English colonel and 
general, and of necessity accepted. The 
colonel rode like a colonel, but the general 
no better than any other solicitor general, 
and very unlike what the Prussian troops, 
and Frederic himself had been accustomed 
to see in the field. The horse besides on 
which he rode, being under the same mis- 
take, as his royal master, was not sparing of 
his military movements, to the no small em- 
barrassment of his law-full rider, who being 
quite unused to such actions, had a hard 
difficulty to keep his seat, and in going 
through the various manceuvres, which he 
had no means of controlling, afforded con- 
siderable amusement to the company at 
large.’ 

The title doctor, also furnishes an 
anecdote :— 

‘I have heard of adispute between divi- 
nity and daw, curiously managed and set- 
tled by a reference to Scriptures, (I hope I 
shall not be considered profane in citing 


such facts and writings.) The dispute was 
stated to be between a bishop and a judge. 
And after some altercation, the latter 
thought he should quite confound Ins oppo- 
nent, by quoting the following passage: 
‘“ For on these two hang all the law and the 
prophets.” * Do you not see,” says the law- 
yer, in triumph, “ that even in this passage 
of scripture we are mentioned first?” “I 
grant you,” says the bishop, “ you HANG 
first ?”’ 

In an excellent chapter on titles, our 
author notices the singular inconsisten- 
cy, that the Republic of the Seven United 
Provinces should give such aristocra- 
tical titles to their rulers as High 
Mightinesses ; and that even the pre- 
sent King of the Netherlands should use 
it to his legislature :— 


‘In 1640 the Count d’Aversperg arrived 
at the Hague on an embassy from the em- 
peror; and immediately sent his creden- 
tials to the president of the states, to be 
laid before the assembly, bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription, and abounding in titles, 
as Wiquefurt ealls them “ fort magnifiques,” 
exceedingly grand. “ Tdlustribus, Gene- 
rosis, Nobilibus, et honorabilibus, uostris et 
sancti Romani Imperii fidelibus, dilectis N 
N ordinibus Unitarum Provinciarum, But 
the states no sooner looked at the address, 
than they returned the credentials, with 
indignation, unopened; advising the em- 
bassador speedily to return to his imperial 
master, and to teach him how to direct his 
letters as he should do ; or offering to let 
him retire to Cologne till he could receive 
other letters of credence. What gave them 
so great offence, was that the emperor had 
presumed to call them, “His trusty and 
well beloved,” which was too gross an at- 
front to their sovereignty to be passed by. 
Other letters were procured, omitting the 
passage objected to, but the object of 
the negociation failed.’ 


In the article NAMES, there is much 
amusing as well as common place mat- 
ter. and puns in abundance. Joe Mil- 
ler has been sadly ransacked for this 
article; a short extract from this chap- 
ter of names we shall make :-— 


‘A clergyman of the name of Friend, 
who had got possession of a living in a way 
that rendered it doubtful whether it might 
nut be regarded as a simonaical contract, 
was imprudent enough to ask a neighbour- 
ing clergyman to preach for him on the day 
he was to read in, (as it is called) who had 
remonstrated with him in the course of the 
negociation, and being humourously in- 
clined, to the great consternation of the 
new incumbent, sitting in the desk below 
him, chose for his text, ** Friend how camest 
thou in hither ?” 

‘Within the precincts of one of our ca- 
thedrals, a ball being about to take place at 
the house of one of the Canoas, a gentle- 
man of the name of Noys was asked in com- 








pany, whether he was to be present at It. 
To be sure, said a gentleman who heard it, 
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how should a Canon ball go off without 
Noys? 

‘On Lord Rockingham’s becoming Mi- 
nister during our disputes with America, a 
declaratory bill being brought into the 
House of Commons, which was judged to 
be too tame a measure by the adverse 
party, the following distich appeared in the 
papers: 

*“ You had better declare, which you may 
without shocking ’em. 

That the nation’s asleep, and the minister 
Rocking em.” 

‘ An old gentleman of the name of Gould 
having married a very young wife, wrote a 
poetical epistle to a friend, to inform him 
of it, and concluded it thus: 

* “So you see my dear sir, though I’m eighty 
years old; 
A girl of eighteen is in love with old Gould.” 

‘To which his friend replied :— 

‘« A girl of eighteen may love Gould it is true, 
But believe me, dear sir, it is Gold without U!”’ 

‘The following, on the death of a Miss 
Lettuce, is old, but fair enough. 

*«Q merciless Death! who to please his old 
palate, 

Has cropp’d our young Lettuce to make hima 
sallad !” 

‘Bat there have been compliments con- 
veyed by puns on names, with which the 
most fastidious might consent to be pleased ; 
as for instance, that of Mr. E.’s (now Lord 
E.) to Lady Paine, afterwards Lady L—v- 
—gt—n, who lamented his sufferings under 
a violent tooth-ache. 

«« Whatever I suffer, (11 never complain, 
He never knew pleasure, who never knew 
PAINE.” 

In the heraldic puns on the mottoes 
of peers, which, if we mistake not are 
principally taken from Collet’s ‘ Relics 
of Literature,’ the author says :— 


‘I wonder Lord Monson’s ancestors did 
not hit upon “ Luna cum Phebo” for their 
motto, the name (and title now) being so 
set forth in Willis’s History of Cathedrals 
‘« Tunam cum Phado jungito, nomen habes.” 
€ Join moon and sun, and monsun you will have. 

‘It should be added, however, in defence 
of this rather far fetched quibble, that in 
Saxon, son is called suna, and the sun often 
written sonna.,’ 

We shall make no further extracts, for 
we set out with expressing a favourable 
opinion of the author, from which we 
wish not to retract ; he possesses more ta- 
Jent than good taste, and if instead of 
dragging in every stale jest from the 
newspapers or other periodicals he met 
with, he had confined himself to the 


really curious information he possessed, ‘ 


his work would have been but half the 
size, but of double value. We have 
only to add, that although to many of 
our readers, ‘ it matters not who’ wrote 
‘Heraldic Anomalies,’ yet we believe 
we shall be found correct in assigning 
the work to Dr. Nares, the author of an 
excel ent volume, entitled ‘ Thinks I to 
Myself.’ 
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THE PERIPATETIC—No. V. 
Myself and the Blue Devils—Billy Waters 
and his Leg—Monkies und Rope-dancers 

— Newgate and Bartholomew Fuir— Plato 

and his Hypothesis. 

THERE are few persons, perhaps none, 
who have not, at times, experienced 
that indescribable lassitude, which 
makes us indifferent to any exertion, 
undermining our strength, and ener- 
vating all our faculties. The French 
designate this sensation, or, at least, a 
mitigated degree of it, by the term, 
ennui; but I think our own familiar ex- 
pression of blue devils, to be full as 
significant, and far more intelligible to 
an English reader. Yet, even this does 
not come entirely up to the notion | en- 
tertain of this mysterious incubus, this 
diurnal night-mare (if 1 may indulge in 
a little Hibernianism), which lies like 
a dead weight on all our thoughts and 
feelings. ¢ Many a time and oft’ have 
[ been exposed to its influence in that 
season of listlessness, when, as our 
greatest poet expresses it,— 

‘ we are not ourselves, 

As nature, being oppressed, commands the mind 
To suffer with the body.’ 

But, notwithstanding the obvious re- 
pugnance to all loco-motion natural to 
such an occasion, [never fail, when suf- 
fering under this malady, to resort 
to my sovereign remedy of  peri- 
pateticizing, or, in plain English, of 
taking a walk. The author of that in- 
genious little poem, * The Spleen,’ has, 
[ well remember, a very happy thought 
on this subject, when, in an illustration 
borrowed from the Scriptural story of 
David and Gohath, he says,— 

‘ Throw but a stone, the giant dies.’ 

This piece of advice always occurs to 
me, when, in one of my wonted fits; 
and, as I have just intimated, I have 
immediate recourse to my grand pa- 
nacea which would put to rout a whole 
host of devils, blue or black, were they 
even as numerous as ‘ unformed insects 
on the bank of Nile.’ According to the 
French proverb, c’est le premier pas qui 
coute, or, the first step is every thing,— 
and so it is with me ; for, no sooner is my 
body once more in motion, than my ani- 
mal spirits begin to emerge from their 
state of stagnation, and disperse them- 
selves through my whole frame, until, at 
length, ¢ Richard,’ or, in another word, 
the Peripatetic, ‘ is himself again.’ 

It was but the other day, that I was 
sallying forth, after labouring under one 
of these unaccountable influences: my 
spirits had been, indeed, more than 
usually unnerved, and it therefore re- 
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quired more than my ordinary exertion 
to restore them to their proper tone 
However, an incident soon occurred. 
that saved me a wor!d of trouble in this 
respect, anticipating, in its effects, at 
least, a full hour’s operation accordine 
to the regular course. “% 

But, before I proceed to the details 
I must, for a moment, crave the reader’s 
indulgence, to offer, en passant, a tri- 
butary apostrophe to the memory of one 
of the merriest mortals, that ever limped 
across my peripatetic path. Poor 
Bilty Waters! how often have his fro- 
licsome gambols roused me from some 
melancholy reverie to life and merrj- 
ment! How often has a single glance 
at his eccentricities put to flight a whole 
legion of cares and disquietudes! Even 
now, he appears to my ‘ mind’s eye,’ 
in all his accustomed hght-heartedness, 
gaily dancing, to the tune of his faith- 
ful violin, upon the only leg of flesh 
and blood, which fate had left him, 
while he elevates its ligneous associate 
in a thousand fantastic attitudes, and 
with a vivacity, which the happiest 
biped around him might well envy. 
But, he is gone; * we ne’er shall look 
upon his like again.’ He was truly 
‘one in a thousand;’ for, of all my 
timber-legged fellow-creatures, whom it 
has been my lot to encounter, none 
‘ bore his faculties so meekly,’ or knew 
so well how to set the rabble ‘in a 
roar ‘ as Billy Waters *. 

‘ Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit, 
Nulli flebilior quam mihi.’ 

But, to return from my digression, 
(which, by the way, no reader of the 
least sentiment will condemn), I had 
not proceeded far on the occasion allud- 
ed to, before, upon entering a bye street, 
my blue devils suddenly took the alarm, 
and left me to shift for myself. The 
apparition, that caused this unexpected 
flight, was no other than a triumvirate, 
if I may so style it, of monkies, habited 
in the costume of their more civilized 
brethren, and exhibiting a variety of 
feats on the slack-rope, that were of 
a nature to throw into the shade the 
happiest performances of the most ex- 
perienced vaulters of the day. The 
sight was to me, by no means a novel 
one; but, in my exiting temper of 
mind, it operated like an electric shock, 
and was very near consigning me to 4 
fate, which is said to have befallen a 
celebrated ancient, who died of laughter, 
upon beholding an ass eat figs froma 
silver platter. However, be this as tt 


* This character, so well known to all peri- 
patetics of this metropolis, recently died 10 @ 
workhouse. 
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may, it was impossible not to discover, 
that these semi-human performers were 
adepts in their art, a circumstance 
which might well raise a question, as it 
did in my breast, whether monkies or 
men were the original inventors of it. 
{ should have had no difficulty in de- 
ciding the point in favour of the former, 
and that the lords of creation were, in 
this instance, as in so many others, 
merely their imitators, had it not sud- 
denly occurred to me, that a rope, which 
civilized man renders useful in such a 
variety of ways, is a commodity un- 
known to a monkey in his natural state. 
Rope-dancing, therefore, whether 
above the cord or below it, whether at 
Bartholomew Fair or at Newgate, I was 
bound to acknowledge as one of the 
numerous arts so happily invented by 
man for the improvement and recreation 
of his species. But this did not at all 
diminish the merit of the artists I now 
witnessed, whose ingenuity, on the con- 
trary, in ‘ counterfeiting humanity’ so 
admirably, as even to excel their pro- 
totypes, excited in me a thousand strange 
emotions, My first impression on reach- 
ing the spot had now exhausted itself— 
my hilarity was at an end, and had given 
place to a train of serious meditation 
upon the graduated scale of created be- 
ings, which Plato and his followers 
have delighted to contemplate, ascend- 
ing from the torpid vegetable, through 
the * half-reasoning brute,’ to the Pro- 
methean man animated by the fire of 
heaven, or, in a word, from the mi- 
nutest atom to the Supreme Essence. 
But my ideas were soon lost in the in- 
finity of the subject; and I was com- 
pelled to admit, that the hypothesis was 
far too sublime to come, at present, 
within the comprehension of 
May 12,1823. THe PERIPATETIC. 
———>4< >> — 
EBN-AL-BUKHAD; 

OR, THE TROUBLES OF A NIGHT. 
Translated from the original by W. B. L. 
(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 
E8N-AL-BUKHAD was the funniest little 
fellow in all Bagdad. He was, never- 
theless, but the fraction of a man, 


‘merely the ninth part, deprived of his 


eee quantity; yet, when a youth, 
iS prospects were glorious, and all 
things seemed to go on swimmingly, he 
was bred for a fisher of fish,—but, ah, 
his father, improvident man! ina luck- 
less hour, inverted his destiny, he made 
im a tailor, a miserable snip. This 
cut up for the hopes of 
Ebn, but he was a merry dog, and did 
No, not he; he 
stuck to his board -like bees-wax to 





thread, and such was his progress, that 
he knew as much of the mystery of his 
calling in five years as many do in two. 
His learning completed, he prepared to 
start upon his own es bottom, 
and opened a shop for the cure and 
amelioration of all fractures and wounds 
in woollen, webbing, or worsteds. 

With but one particle more than the 
tithe of a man’s dimensions, his skully 
allotments, did they not make centuple 
amends? Veritably. And Ebn was a 
well-favoured youth, somewhat under 
measure (statute, not his own), to be 
sure, but he had a very devil of a head 
for size, fitted to the most enormous Cca- 
pacities. His cheek-bones were high 
and splendidly prominent; his eyes, 
piggy and sparkling; his nose beauti- 
fully spread at the nethermost ex- 
tremities; and a most magnificent 
mouth—ye immortal gods, what a 
mouth! It was really good to look 
upon him; with such an externus, could 
it be but handsomely furnished ? Some- 
how, there is noaccounting for people’s 
propensities ; Ebn was given to love li- 
berty and lassitude; Prudence shook 
her head at it, and Philosophy looked 
grave. Unto many a broken heart and 
ruptured sconce did he attain in pro- 
gress of his studies, and oftentimes, 
when pensively stitching a vestment, 
have both held warm discussions re- 
spectively thereupon ; but, when will a 
carrot and turnip change natures? when 
will blood turn to Burgundy, or boars’ 
to beef-steaks ? Will not that which is 
bred, &c. see also Prov. xxvii. v. 22: 
what man, with a soul in his entrails 
(and such a soul!), can forbear fond 
looks upon fair maidens ? Whoshall put 
forth his hand, and say to the storm, 
‘do me the favour to hold your bother.’ 
One might as well set sail with a con- 
trary wind. What could Ebn do?— 
Nothing! What did Ebn do ?—Ditto, 

It happened one evening, as he sate 
upon his shop-board, that he was sing- 
ing a song; two closely-veiled figures 
appeared to listen as they passed, and 
Ebn raised his voice, in order to gratif 
their curiosity. It was a little Arab 
thing, plaintive as the notes of the me- 
lodious bul-bul, and Ebn’s voice—the 
bul-bul was not a bit like it. 

Could’st thou of my sorrow 

But see the sad token, 
The woes of the heart 

Which thy falsehood hath broken ; 
One tear for a heart 

So sear’d and deserted, 


Would rise to the eye 
Which thy coldness averted. 


But, oh! do not deem 
That I mean to upbraid thee, 





Tis enough thou continue 

What false ones bave made thee ; 
The words of the wicked - 

Have found their way to thee, 
And all that I mourn is 

That they could subdue thee. 


I love thee too well, 
. Tho’ it be unrequited, 
To breathe on thy peace, 
Tho’ mine may be blighted ; 
The blossom of winter 
Still turns to the skies, 
And smiles on the blast 
While it withers and dies. 

Now, whether was it that the words 
of the ditty had any inherent excitation 
to risibility ; or, whether the’ closi 
simile appeared particularly fitted to 
the vocalist ; or, that the tremendous qua- 
ver which he gave to the di-e-i-e-i-e-ies, 
seemed something provocative of mirth, 
it is not incumbent to prove ; certain it 
is, however, that the naughty dames 
burst into a loud and lengthy laughter, 
and speedily made off. Ebn was at a 
loss to discover if this were meant as 
notes of admiration or of ricicule—his 
vanity assured him it was admiration— 
that might be, replied his sagacity, but 
they were, nevertheless, something ri- 
diculous. ‘It remains to be cleared,’ 
cried our little hero, as he nimbly 
enough pursued the fugitives, vowing 
vengeance for the dubitable insult, Ebn 
was a very antelope in fleetness, but 
very like a goose in mannerism; bis 
legs, unhappily, resembled two points 
of interrogation set face to face, so that 
it reqtired more than an ordinary de- 
gree of ingenuity, when fairly set a-go- 
ing, to recover his torso to its precise 
centre of gravity. No matter, Ebn 
chased through streets, squares, lanes, 
and alleys, with such sure and cellular 
celerity, that he, no doubt, would soon 
have overtaken them, had it not been 
for a eursed unlucky stone, which his 
off toe, in the hurry of his expedition, 
most boisterously saluted. he man 
bit the dust, his fall was like unto the 
shock of an earthquake, and every bone 
in his body, head and all, seemed shi- 
vered into very splinters. It might, for 
many minutes, have been difficult to 
tell which lay the stillest, he or his an- 
cient mother, and a passenger should 
have thought him deep in the contem- 
plation of a heap of filthy rubbish, which 
had accidentally acquired a domicile 
beneath his nostrils. Ebn, however, 
was not dead, only lifeless; and when 
he at length commenced the work of 
convalescence, he looked about him 
for that narrow bridge, over which all 
true believers must pass, before they 
smell the perfumes of Paradise. The 
scent he recognized was not so grateful, 
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but of sufficient power to recall his scat- 
tered senses to the primary cause of his 
downfall and to its probable conse- 
quences. With fear and trembling, he 
cautiously passed his fingers over the 
various portions of his body, in order to 
satisfy himself of the precise number of 
fractures sustained. Great was his sur- 
prise and enormous his rejoicing, to 
find no one bone perceptible to touch 
beyond the cuticle surface. Assured 
of his soundness and perfection, the lit- 
tle fellow was forthwith proceeding, with 
all due alacrity, to recover that posture 
of erection which distinguishes man 
from the bruter part of the creation, 
but, alas! who shall control his fate? 
He detected, that, though no fractures, 
there were many contusions ; he found 
he could not move a peg, his physical 
functions were utterly dislocated, alto- 
gether spoiled—but not so his mental, 
this was a satisfying reflection. In 
furious and fearful denunciations, there- 
fore, did. he commence immediate ope- 
rations against all that appertained to 
flinty solids and deriding maidens; all 
that were of women born, past, present, 
and to follow ; against all love-sick dit- 
tics, and complotting curiosity. ‘Ah! 
aha!—oh!’ cried Ebn, in heavy despe- 


tion, ‘may the holy prophet,’—but it 


would be sacrilege to his imperial holi- 
ness to narrate the imprecations which 
were emitted from his injured mouth ; 
direful they ‘were, and long time did 


they occupy, till our poor unfortunate, 


from positive pain and fatigue, sunk 
into a state of sleepy oblivion, unable 
to support either one or the other. 
Night (utterly regardless of Ebn or 
his distresses) had long thickened over 
the eastern world, when a couple of 
those happy dogs passed by, who, good- 
naturedly, relieve people from the 
wealthy oppressions with which they 
are sometimes burthened, and were just 
then returning from the spot where they 
had been civilly exercising their calling. 
‘Halloh!’ said one, as he stumbled 
over Ebn, ‘ what devil have we here?’ 
‘This is no time for inquiry,’ retort- 
ed the other; ‘we have enough for 
one night.—Come, come away,’ cried 
he, impatiently, ‘the minutes press, 
you know.’—* Softly, softly,’ said the 
first, ‘l have it, hark ye, Alt,’ and 
he went and whispered in his ear. 
‘ Now, by the prophet’s tomb, that’s 
good,’ answered hiscomrade ; ‘ but can 
we safely venture back, d’ye think ?’— 
‘ Lay hold of his legs, while I secure his 
trunk, and we’ll soon see that,’ was the 
answer; and, aceordingly, Ebn was 
lifted and borne rapidly along, till the 





thieves arrived at a little distance from 
a house, in which lights appeared to be 
moving in all directions. They laid 
their load quietly down upon a heap of 
stones, in a hollow of the earth, in such 
a position, that it might easily enough 
be fancied by a stranger, that a man in 
fight, and ignorant of the place, had 
fallen from the rising ground, and had 
been stunned by the blow. In order to 
avert all possible suspicions, and at a 
little loss, the rogues very ingeniously 
inserted into his pockets, a few pieces of 
coin, and some small minor articles of 
those they had been removing from the 
scene of their depredation, and leaving 
this unhappy fraction of a man to the 
care of his guardian genius, made off 
with all necessary dispatch. Not many 
minutes elapsed after their departure, 
when several persons issued forth, with 
hue and cry, in full pursuit of the de- 
spoilers, and the confusion and alarm 
their noises occasioned, soon augmented 
the numbers to a strength which might 
have defied the very bedouins of the 
desert, and it would have been next 
door to a miracle if Ebn (in his serene 
repose) had eluded the scrutinies of 
those who, with weapons in one hand 
and torches in the other, followed in the 
universal chase. As is the deafening 
roar of a cataract, so was the infernal 
din set up by those who were first to 
discover the hapless Ebn prostrate be- 
fore them. Had he been a band of 
armed assassins, the general consterna- 
tion could not have been more terrible. 
Some removed to an awful distance, 
others concentrated their forces into 
distinct bodies, while they moved slowly 
and cautiously forward, and the less va- 
liant (always the wariest) flew like the 
tremulous leaves of the cedar in a high 
wind, only considerably faster, About 
forty of the more courageous, however, 
surrounded the insensible culprit, and 
laid violent hands upon his maculated 
body; thus, ignominiously secured, with 
divers ropes, cords, and untwisted tur- 
bans, they determined forthwith to bear 
him towards the residence of the Cadi. 
The manner in which poor Ebn had 
been handled, was like the shock of a 
galvanic battery, enough to raise the 
very dead to animation, and it can be 
well imagined what was his astonish- 
ment, when his recovered senses al- 
lowed him to pereeive the nature of the 
restoratives. By the vociferations of 
the multitude, he too soon discovered 
that he was the miserable victim of 
their misplaced exasperation, and it was 
in vain that he made assertions and pro- 
testations to the entirety of hts inno- 
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cence. They would not listen to him, 

* And false reporte so laud yrange the be} 

That misbylefe and false suspection , 

Had trouthe ybrought to bis dampnagion... 
At length, after entreaties and prayersand 
urgent supplications, our ill-fated rogue 
succeeded in obtaining a partial hear. 
ing. * Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ gentlemen 
I am an unfortunate tailor. This nicht 
have I been persecuted by two infernal 
devils, m the shape of women, through 
whom I have suffered all the torments 
of the damned. I call Alla to witness, 
gentlemen, that I am as innocent of the 
crime with which you do me the honour 
to accuse me, as the grazing camel on 
the mountains. Gentlemen, these thrice 
accursed spirits have—behold them, 
there they are, gentlemen, there the 
are, seize them, secure them,’ cried Ebn, 
as his eyes rested on the females he had 
followed, ‘for the sake of Alla and the 
holy Prophet, seize them.’ These words, 
uttered in all the shrieking petulance of 
despair, transfixed his auditors with 
dread. 

Now, it so happened that these very 
ladies were the two daughters of the 

erson whose house had been broken 
into, and thus charged as being of that 
unholy race, who take delight in tor- 
turing the peaceable habitants of the 
nether world, nothing could be more 
natural than the stoppage which was 
thus put upon the proceedings of the 
night; examinations were then held, 
the assailant on the one part and the 
assailed on the other, and need it be ex- 
plained that an eclaircissement soon fol- 
lowed, to the infinite joy and liberation 
of ovr hero, who, once more on his 
legs, prepared to depart, leaving the 
good people to prosecute the pursuit 
upon which they had entered with s0 
false a scent. 

Ebn forgot his bruises in the congra- 
tulations which he gave himself, and as 
he again beheld his own little shop, 
burst out, in the very wantonness of his 
luck,— 

‘ Couki’st thou of my sorrow 


But see the sad token, 
The woes’ 


but he checked himself, in the remem- 
brance of the troubles this song had 
brought upon him ;—‘ No,’ said Ebn, as 
he shut the door, ‘may goules devout 
my carcass, when I sing that song 
again.” 
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LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sir,—In your notice of Jenning’s Lec- 
ture on the History and Utility of Lite- 
rary Institutions, you call the late Sur 
rey Institution ‘an excellent one. *# 
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supplying literary information and 
amusement it had, assuredly, its merits; 
but an institution which set out and 
continued at an annual expense of nearly 
two thousand pounds, when its income 
was, even in the first tnstance, little 
more than half that sum, was a mon- 
ster of an institution, which, it is hoped, 
will never again rear its rickety head 
in this metropolis or any where else. 
There is, | believe, no indisposition on 
the part of the public to patronize and 
support literary institutions when pro- 
perly organized and conducted ; but, 
there is a determination, and a wise one 
too, that they (the public) will not be 
made the tools and dupes of interested 
individuals, who care nothing for the 
public or the general body of proprie- 
tors. Asa proprietor of the late Surrey 
Institution, | have regretted, in common 
with many others, that it could not be 
continued; but, from its financial dif- 
ficulties, its downfal has been mevitable ; 
and upon the whole, it is fitting, that 
such an example in our institutions 
should have occurred, as it will teach 
us a wholesome lesson in the future 
formation and management of such 
establishments. 

I have joined the Metropolitan Lite- 
rary Institution, because, | believe, it 
has been begun with a complete know- 
jecge of the means by which the Surrey 

nstitution failed; and because, also, 
a determination has been evinced by its 
directors, to observe the strictest prin- 
cciples of economy; and_ because 
they have resolved, that no private or 
individual interest shall interfere with 
its general prosperity. I think, there- 
fore, that this institution promises a per- 
manence, which the Surrey Institution, 
from its first organization, had no reason 
to expect. We need not wonder, from 
the failure of the Surrey, that persons 
should be cautious before they join any 
hew institution; the gradual and steady 
accession of members to the Metropo- 
litan is one of the surest marks of its 
probable stability. 

As to the public yielding ‘ slender 
Support to our remaining institutions ;’ 
this statement is, 1 humbly conceive, in- 
correct *, The London Institution has 
never been in such activity, never so 
well attended as it has been during the 
present year; not a share in it was to 
be purchased a few days ago. The 
Russell Institution is doing well, And 
although the Royal Institution is not so 
flourishing as could be desired, I pre_ 

_* We appeal to the decay of the Westminster 
Library and the Surry Lnstitution as proofs of 


this, not controverted by the letter of our cor- 
respondent.—Eb. 
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sume, that there is sufficient energy at 
the court end of the town to protect and 
support it. 

Asa proof that the public are not in- 
disposed towards these and similar in- 
stitutions, I can inform you, that besides 
a private speculation, under the name 
of the New Surrey Institution, in Albion 
Place, another literary institution is 
organizing in the Borough, a second is 
contemplated in Whitechapel, and a 
third in Westminster. 

I am, sir, your’s, &c. 
Fleet Street, May 5, 1823. A. D. 


Wrtgtnal Poetry. 
SONG. 
CoME, fill the bowl, oh! fill it up, 
Shun schoolmen’s lore to-night ; 
The well Truth dwells in is the cup 
That sparkles ruby bright: 
Count not the minutes as they pass, 
Nor at old Time repine; 
But shake the sands from out his glass, 
And fill it up with wine. 
Then fill the bow], fill ev’ry soul, 
Till he, who dares decline, 
Can something show, ’midst weal or woe, 
That’s better than old wine. 


Oh! wine works miracles; "twill make 
The dumb unloose his tongue ; 

The halt and maimed leap up, and break 
Their lances with the strong, 

And tho’ it cannot (’midst its store 
Of cures for mortal trouble) 

Make the blind see, it oft does more 
Make the half blind see double. 

Then fill the bowl, &c. 


Riches have wings, and flee away, 
While sorrow fills their place ; 

And beauty bright as dawning day, 
Age robs of every grace : 

Wine, too, has wings, yet pleases best 
When it goes briskest round ; 

Wine, too, grows old, yet then is blest 
With charms in youth ne’er found. 

Then fill the bowl, &c. H.N. 


THE TOPER: A TALE, 
A Toper once addicted long 
To swilling liquors that were streng, 
By conscience smote one night in drink, 
Resolv’d to do—now what d’ye think? 
To drink no more !—but do not guess 
He meant for ever to give up, 
The dear intoxicating cup,— 
*T was. for a year tho’—nothing less ! 
So to maintain the vow he’d made, 
He call’d in Resolution’s aid. 


Now Resolution, standing nigh, 

(At least before the toper’s eye) 

Came to his elbow—*‘ I am here.” 

‘I mean to dyink nor gin nor beer 
Till this night comes again next year,” 


'’ cries Resolution, 

















‘Bravo! bravo! 
Oh, what a glorious revolution ! 

My aid you'll have, I’m always ready, 
Hold up my friend, be steady—steady ! 
Come, let us go; ‘tus time, indeed, 

Lean on my arm, for help you need.’ 
‘Where are we now ?’—* Just at the door, 
You know you must not euter more.’ 
‘Tis very right—exactly so, 

Nor will [ fora twelvemonth go: 





Hip !—hip!—I've made a vow, you knew.” 
‘Keep, keep to that,—bravissimo "” 
Cries Resolution, ‘ come away.” 


“St ay, said the toper, ‘ stay, stay, stay : 
Our bargain made, now, don’t you think 
We might just take a /ittle drink ? 

Tis mostly done on these occasions.” 


‘ Nay, but ‘attend to my persuasions, 
My friend, my friend, your vow, your vow.” 


* Oh, I will keep it, never fear, 
But then I feel so thirsty now, 
j don’t think I included deer.’ 


You did, you did,—nuy, tarry not’— 
‘ But only just a parting pot.’ 
‘It must not be. —* Well, come away,’ — 
‘ That’s right,—there’s danger in delay.’ 


The toper had some paces gone, 

His new friend having help’d him on ; 
When, suddenly, he stopp’d, and cried 
To Resolution at his side :— 

‘I say, d’ye hear, my sober sir, 

Not one inch further will I stir, 

I'll not be led—hip! not I—no ; 
Zounds and the devil, sir! let me go; 
D’ye think I’m drunk ?—* We then must part, 
I see we must.’—* With all my heart ; 
Shake hands upon it ;—now, d’ye see, 
Your quite too dry a chip for me.’ 


Some paces Resolution fled, 

And, disappointed, shook bis head ; 

Yet linger’d nigh.—The Toper, then, 
Bespoke the shadowy form again : 

‘I'll keep my promise, my dear friend, 
Firm as a rock you may depend: 

Shake hands, my boy,—I'll keep my vow,— 
I feel just up and gay and mellow. 

So, Resohution, dam’me, now 

Ill drink your health, my noble fellow : 
And then I’m off.—Oh! honour bright, 
Not one drop more I'll taste to night.’ 


The Toper darted to the door 

He lately vow'd to pass no more, 

And stagger’d through—while, with a sigh,— 
Grave Resolution said—* good bye,’— 

And went his way, distress'd to find 

That men should be so weak in mind. 


Meanwhile, the Toper bolted in 
And bellow’d for a glass of gin ; 
The gin was brought and eager drank, 
His brain grew dizzy—down he sank, 
And fell asleep-his vow forgot. 
Now, gentle reader, was he not 
A most incorrigible sot? 


gine Arts. 


Sd te ie 


SCULPTURE. 


MARTIN WAGNER, a German artist of 
superior talent, is now employed at 
Rome in designing and modelling a 
work which, for extent, variety, aad 
grandeur of composition, and for its 
combination of poetical and histoneal 
interest, will surpass almost every pre- 
ceding achievement of the art since its 
revival. It is an immense bas-relief, 
or rather a series of rehefs, in ten divi- 
sions, each 36 feet long; and is intend- 
ed to decorate a building, whieh the 
Crown Prince of Bavaria is about to 
erect, from the designs of M. Klenze, 
the same architect who has recently <ts- 


T. A. M‘K. 
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played so noble and classical a taste in 
the Glyptotheca, at Munich. Thisstruc- 
ture, which is to be denominated the 
Walhalla, is intended to form a national 
pantheon of all the illustrious charac- 
ters who, by their talents or their vir- 
tues, have conferred honour on the 
Gérman name; and of whom colossal 
busts will be placed within the edifice. 
This bas-relief (the subject of which is 
the history,of Germany, from the ear- 
liest period to the introduction of 
Christianity) will be of white marble, 
and the figures will be half the size of 
life. Three of the compartments are 
already modelled, and the design of 
them fully justifies the choice which 
has been made of an artist ; for they not 
only display the hand of a master in all 
that regards execution, but great vigour 
of genius as to conception, and no less 
taste with regard to composition and ar- 
The first compartment has 
for its subject the peopling of Germa- 
ny from the east. The deity of the 
sun is here represented as emerging 
from the ocean, bearing in one hand a 
palm-branch, and in the other the ge- 
nius of light; while a figure, personi- 
fying Mount Caucasus, points out the 
locality of the scene. He is succeeded 
by a long train of warriors and hunters, 
shepherds with their herds, and women 
and children, The groups of the latter 
yield in no respect to any thing sculp- 
ture has hitherto produced, for they 
possess extraordinary gracefulness, and 
naiveté of expression, and exhibit equal 
variety of invention, The second com- 
partment, or relief, is symbolical of the 
religious ceremonies and arts of the an- 
cient Germans ; horses are here seen sa- 
crificed to the deity Thor, whilst the 
bards are chaunting the praises of the 
god to the assembled multitude, and 
youths are sounding horns. On the right 
hand is a group of warriors, performing 
a martial dance, with naked swords; 
and at the other extremity, priests are 
either pointing to the stars, or instruct- 
ing their followers in the medicinal vir- 
tues of plants. The most animated ex- 
pression characterizes these various 
roups. 

The third subject relates to policy 
and commerce. In the centre is an as- 
sembly engaged in electinga king; and 
on one side a popular meeting; on the 


other, a group bartering with Pheeni- 


cian merchants. The newly-elected 
monarch is seen borne aloft upon a 
shield, above the shouting multitude. 
In the second group, the judges of the 
people are holding council beneath 
some spreading trees, and passing sen- 





tence upon criminals. In the last, men 
and women are seen given in exchange 
for the merchandize with which the 
Phcenician vessel is laden. The re- 
maining compartments are intended to 
represent the wars of the Germans with 
the Romans, both in their own country 
and in Italy; the conquest of Rome; 
and, lastly, the adoption of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

The Glyptotheca, which we have 
mentioned above, advances rapidly to- 
wards completion, and will, when fi- 
nished, be unrivalled by any gallery of 
similar extent in Europe. The various 
halls are tastefully embellished with 
stucco work and beautiful mosaics ; and 
will be farther decorated with paintings 
in fresco, by the ablest artists in Ger- 
many. 

FRANCE. 
UNDER the title of § Choix de Tableaux 
et Statues des plus celébres Musees et 
Cabinets Etrangers,’ M. Soyer, son-in- 
law to Landon, has commenced a work, 
intended as a sequel to the * Annales du 
Musée’ of the latter artist. It contains 
well-executed outline engravings of the 
most celebrated paintings and statues 
scattered through the various galleries 
of Europe, and will extend to about ten 
or twelve octavo volumes, each contain- 
ing thirty-six subjects, accompanied 
with descriptive letter-press. At the 
termination of the work, four different 
indexes will be given,—the first will be 
arranged according to the alphabetical 
order of the artists’ names ; in the se- 
cond, the subjects will be classed ac- 
cording to the different schools; the 
third will be a chronological index ; and 
the fourth will exhibit the contents of 
each separate gallery. To a certain de- 
gree such publications are exceedingly 
useful: not, indeed, as superseding 
more elaborate works, much less as 
conveying an adequate idea of the ori- 
ginals, but as presenting within a mo- 
derate compass, what may be consider- 
ed a general coup dil of the various 
schools, as exhibited in a kind of gra- 
phic short-hand. We should like to see 
some of our own collections displayed in 
this economic form. The Catalogues of 
Sir John Leicester’s and the Earl of 
Grosvenor’s Galleries, &c. by Mr. 
Young, are by no means to be compared 
with this publication; the plates being 
decidedly inferior both in drawing and 
execution:—they are, in fact, mere 
rough sketches, With respect to size, 
also, we think that the advantage lies 
entirely on the side of the French work. 

Another highly interesting publica- 

tion is the * Galerie Frangaise,’ a series 











of portraits of eminent characters of 
both sexes, who have appeared jp 
France during the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
centuries. ‘This collection will extend 
to about one hundred and twenty folio 
lithographic plates, each of which wil} 
be accompanied with a_ biographical 
memoir. ‘These portraits are all taken 
from authentic pictures. Towards the 
execution of so laudable and patriotic a 
design, many of the ablest writers have 
united in friendly co-operation, waiving 
all differences of party, and indulging 
only in that generous emulation which 
prompts them to pay due honour to des 
parted worth and greatness, It is truly 
cheering to see the feuds of party-spirit 
and personal enmities laid aside on such 
an occasion, just as the warring states of 
Greece forgot awhile their quarrels and 
dissensions, and leagued together in 
amity to celebrate the Olympic festivals, 
Each writer is permitted to make choice 
of such characters as he is able to deli- 
neate with most ability and spirit. By 
this means, some sacrifice is doubtless 
made, with respect to uniformity of 
style and individual feeling, but—and 
this is of greater importance, uniformity 
of interest and of talent are better se- 
cured. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


WE confess, that a second visit to So- 
merset House, has not improved our 
opinion of it, but, on the contrary, we 
think we may fairly rank it as the worst 
exhibition that has taken place for many 
years. If it were tobe estimated by the 
number of pictures or the size of them, 
we should draw a different conclusion, 
for the walls of every room are covered 
from the floor to the ceiling; but what 
are they covered with—either with pic- 
tures below mediocrity, or with a set of as 
unmeaning faces, in the shape of por- 
traits, as ever were collected under one 
roof. We are not inimical to portrait 
painting, and know, that from a variety 
of circumstances, it must constitute 4 
main branch of the fine arts; but, it 
appears to us, that as the Exhibition 1s 
intended to be attractive, the only por- 
traits admitted, should either be those 
of public characters, or such as poss@ss 
in themselves extraordinary merit ; but, 
as we observed on a former occasion, 
to have royal highnesses and prime ml- 
nisters mixed up with persons that no- 
body knows and nobody cares for, 1s 
an insult. We really wish that Wilkie’s 
portrait of the Duke of York, No. 13), 
could speak ; and, to look at it we should 
almost think it possible, we are sure 
that it would petition the artist to get 
him out of such bad company. This }s 
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q most beautiful picture: it represents 
his royal highness in his cabinet, read- 
ing a 
superior to any thing we have ever seen, 

particularly the coat ; the folds of which 

seem so natural, that it is difficult to be- 

lieve it to be mere canvass, 

Sir Thomas Lawrence has seven pic- 
tures—portraits ; and, we will venture 
to say, that any person, in the least a 
judge of painting, would point out the 
whole seven without the aid of a cata- 
logue. No. 7, a portrait of the Earl of 
Harewood, is full length—-an admirable 
likeness. No. 28, is a good full-length 
likeness of the Archbishop of York. 
No. 84, is a half-length portrait of Lord 
Francis Conyngham, and, perhaps, the 
best painting Sir Thomas has in the 
Exhibition, the ladies always excepted ; 
for the President of the Royal Academy, 
like Dame Nature— . 

‘ His prentice hand he tried on man, 
And then he made the lasses OY 

No. 89, the Countess of Jersey, is a 
most lovely ace be No. 134, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, is a good 
likeness of that honest Yorkshireman, 
who displays more frankness and libe- 
rality than usually belongs to the high 
office which he fills; but what has that 
to do with his portrait ? Why nothing, 
truly, but that those who visit the exhis 
bition must keep in mind, that it is not 
the portrait of a Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, but of the Honourable F. Robinson. 
No. 318, the portrait of Sir William 
Knighton, is, we doubt not, a good like- 
ness; but Sir Thomas, we suspect, does 
not like physic, and has not taken so 
much pains with this portrait of the 
king’s physician as he usually does.— 
No, 445, the last picture of the Presi- 
dent, is that of §a Young Lady.’ How 
provoking to have a portrait of Sir 
Thomas, and not to know who he has 
immortalized by his pencil! We have, 
however, seen portraits of ladies with 
Whom we should have been more anxi- 
ous to form an acquaintance. 


dispatch ; the colouring is almost | 


good 


-happily portrayed in this picture. 





| 


The veteran Northcote has a Sow | 


lips, R.A., a flattering likeness, but a 
icture. No. 94, portrait of a 
Gentleman, by Sir H. Raeburn, R. A., 


a good Itkeness, if we are not mistaken, 


of Mr. Constable, of Edinburgh. This 
artist, who may, perhaps, be called the 
Lawrence of Scotland, has some other 
good portraits in the exhibition, parti- 
cularly a fine domestic picture of a 
Lady and Child, No, 200. Maternal 
tenderness and infant affection are most 
No. 
248, portrait of John Hookery, Esq. 
of Southampton, P. A. Gaugain. If 
this is a good likeness, we feel no hesi- 
tation in pronouncing Mr. Hookery a 
bonvivant, whose face has cost more 
painting than half the pictures in the 
exhibition. No, 262, ‘ Bacchantes,’ by 
S. Drummond, atolerable drawing, but 
wretched colouring. No. 270, portrait 
of Sir Alexander Grant, Bart. by J. 
Lonsdale, exhibits a great deal of ani- 
mation, and the details of the picture 
are carefully correct. No. 327, is a 
sweet portrait of the ‘Son of Lord 





to see the rejected pictures; for of 
those selected are really the best that 
have been presented, the present wi 
hibition gives no evidence of the 

vance of the fine arts in this country. 
We fear there is a system of exclusion 
and favouritism, and this perhaps, can 
only be annihilated by the formation 
of a new academy, which, if on 
liberal principles, and the art thrown 
fairly open to competition, would, we 
doubt not, meet with ample patronage 
—we mean not individual, but tere 
patronage. - 














The Drama 


AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Drury LANE THEATRE.—The opera 
of The Travellers, or Music’s Fascination, 
has been revived with new attractions. 
The scenery of the last grand spectacle 
was introduced; but there was some- 
thing better than this—the united talents 
of Braham and Miss Stephens, who in 


‘most of their songs were ‘applauded to 


Viscount Bernard,’ by G. F. Joseph. | the echo which applauds again,’ and en- 
A fine school-boy, with his cricket-bat cored until even they must have felt fa- 
on his shoulder, eager for the game.— | tigued by the double exertions their ta- 


No. 331, is a good portrait of Irish | lents compelled them to make. 


Johnstone, by Clint. * The Chief 
of the Macgregors,, not Rob Roy, 
but Sir Evan Murray Macgregor, No. 
345, is a very good painting, in the 
Highland costume, by G. Watson. 
Hobday has a fine contemplative por- 





The 
other characters were well cast, and the 
Travellers will rank among the attractive 
operas of the season. 

On Wednesday, a new farce was pro- 
duced entitled, £8 10s, Id. if quite con- 
venient, We suspect the title was against 


trait of * Carolus, the late Hermit of | it; af not, the audience was, and though 


Tong Castle, Shropshire,’ No. 480; | some of the early scenes were comic and 
No. 482, a portrait of the Countess of | excited a good deal of laughter, yet, on 
Lieven, engraved from a drawitg by | the conclusion, the audience requested 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, by W. Bromley, | it to be withdrawn, which being ‘ quite 


is very pretty. 


convenient,’ £8 10s. ld. was consigned 


Here we must stop for the present, |.to oblivion. 


but not without a word or two on the 


Miss MacauLEy.—On Wednesday 


manner in which.the pictures are hung. | evening a very numerous and fashiona- 
That the rooms of Somerset-House af- | ble party assembled at the King’s Con- 


ford but bad light for an exhibition of | 


paintings is well known, but we know 


|we see a great lumbering picture, | the court of Henry 
portraits — correct likenesses we doubt | which is but so many square feet of can- | flight to Scotland. 


| 
{ 
not on what principle of selection they | most prominent occurrences in the life 
are at present displayed. In some cases, | of Mary Stuart, from her residence at 


‘ert Room, to witness a new perform- 
ance by this lady, descriptive of the 


Il, of France to her 
Miss , Macauley 


not, but not very natural. No. 14,the por- | vass spoiled, occupying a large space | stated the piece to be the offspring of 
trait of a Young Gentleman,’—an old | in a conspicuous situation, while small 
lady, who was near us, declared to be | cabinet-pictures are put down on the 
‘horridly like’ the person for whom it | floor, or crowded into situations where 


was intended. 


Whether this horridly | they can either not be seen at all, or 


was a mere superlative, like the Scotch | seen only to the utmost disadvantage. 
“awtu,’ or wasin reference to the colour- | But it is said the rooms are not large 
OS Se py |enough; we contend that they are more 
No. 75, is an admirable picture—a | than sufficient to hold every work de- 


ing of the picture we know not. 
portrait of Charles Tooke, 


lives and breathes, 


Esq. by serving of that honour in the present 
M.A. Shee, R.A. The canvass almost | exhibition, as, in the 1058 
. No. 78, a large por- | we defy any man to select 200 of more 
trait of the Duke of York, by T. Phil- | than ordinary merit. We should like 


ictures, 


} 


| 





her own pen, but as we understand it 
will be published in a few days, the h- 
terary pretensions of it will then come 
more properly under our review; and, 
for the present, it will be sufficient to 
say, that the incidents are judiciously 
managed for dramatic effect, while Miss 
Macauley’s delivery of them was at 
once spirited and natural. There are 
many dialogues introduced between 
Mary and the different personages with 
whom she was connected, of which, 
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perhaps, those with Knox were the 
most forcible; her account of the mode 
in which Rizzio gained his ascendancy 
over her is highly interesting; while 
the more declamatory parts are given 
with extraordinary energy. The whole 
performance is highly creditable to the 
fair author's genius. 











Literature and Science. 


A eee oe 


LITERARY FUND. 
Ir has always been allowed that no class 
of individuals has a stronger claim on 
public support than decayed authors ; 
yet many persons, not only of acknow- 
ledged talents, but of irreproachable 
moral character, have laboured in the 
vineyard of literature without reaping its 
fruits. 
‘Thus birds for others build the downy nest ; 
Thus sheep for others bear the fleecy vest ; 


Thus bees collect for others honey’d food ; 
Thus ploughs the patient ox for others’ good.’ 


Although this may be called the 
golden age of literature, so far as it is 
patronized, and although a few au- 
thors may amass wealth, and many live 
comfortably on their literary exer- 
trons, yet there are no inconsiderable 
number who feel the iron grasp of po- 
verty, who secretly pine in sickness and 
inswant. It was to relieve such, to en- 
quire ‘those wretched out’ that the 
Literary Fund was instituted, and if it 
has not been so extensively useful as 
could be wished, those who manage it 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
they have somewhat lessened the misery 
of authors, and have carried consolation 
to their afflicted widows and orphans. 

Such is nature of the instatution, the 
thirty-fourth anniversary of which was 
celebrated at Freemason’s Hall, last 
Wednesday. The Duke of Somerset, 
the president of the society, was in the 
chair, and was supported by His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex, Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir 
John Malcolm, Sir J. Swinburne, Wil- 
liam Smith, Esq. M.P. &c. &c. 

After the cloth was removed, and the 
usual songs had been given, the noble chair- 
man rose, and addressed the company in 
behalf of the institution. There is not, we 
believe, a more amiable gentleman in the 
whole of the British peerage, than the Duke 
of Somerset; nor one who is more anxions 
to promote the success of the Literary Fund ; 
but his grace is no orator, and it is not ne- 
cessary to observe, that a good cause suffers 
in the hands of a feeble advocate. Were 
we to select a chairman for any institution, 
it should be one who could eloquently plead 
its cause. In the case of the Literary Fund, 
we would wish to have wm the chair, on 
such an occasion, some gentleman of known 
literary taleats and connections, whose name 





would be sufficient to rally round him the 
friends and supporters of literature ; and as 
we are sure that the Duke of Somerset 
would never willingly place himself in a si- 
tuation where he could not serve the insti- 
tution, we must attribute the injudicious 
choice, which seated him in the chair, to 
other persons and not to his grace. 

The noble chairman, however, briefly 
stated the objects of the institution, which 


he said was established for the purpose of 


relieving men of genius and learning, who 
inight be in distress, and for assisting their 
widows and orphans, His grace concluded 
with proposing as a toast, ‘ Success to the 
Literary Fund,’ which was drank with ac- 
clamation. 

The Report of the Committee was now 
read by John Britton, Esq., in the absence 
of the secretary of the society, who was in- 
disposed. As stewards of their bounty, he 
remarked, and conscious of their high re- 
sponsibility, they appeared before them on 
that, their 34th commemorative festival, 
anxious to communicate the good their ge- 
nerosity had effected ; but they were restrain- 
ed, by the governing principle of the society, 
from that full disclosure, which, though it 
might confirm the fidelity of their own ad- 
ministration, would give pain to the objects 
relieved. On the last occasion, indeed, 
they departed in some measure from their 
usual course; but in the present instance 
they dared nor particularise, for they could 
only do so with violence to the feelings of 
those on whom the benevolence had been 
conferred. This interesting fact, however, 
they were proud to communicate-——that 
during the last year a much larger sum had 
been distributed than in any similar period 
since the formation of the society.—(Ap- 
plause.)—There was not a branch of know- 
ledge which had not been benefited by re- 
lief from that Institution: the historian, the 
poet, ‘the philosopher, the traveller, the 
botanist, and the cheinist, had all expe- 
rienced its well-timed benevolence, and in 
each bosom was implanted a memorial 
of their beneficencee—(Loud applause. )— 
Mindful of the comprehensive nature of the 
Institution, its bounty had been extended, 
in several instances, to the natives of a fo- 
reign soil. They (the committee) would 
briefly mention two cases of interest of the 
last description. Both of these literary fo- 


reigners had been driven by the political. 


storms in Spain from places of honour and 
emolument in their own country, to a lite 
of poverty and exile in France. The one 
was the author of six piays, held in the 
lighest estimation in Spain; and the talents 
of the other might be judged of from his 
History of the Spanish Inquisition. He 
might indeed quote a long list of his works, 
but that would be useless, as they were na- 
turally little known in this country. To 
these unfortunate strangers, not less dis- 
tinguished by their talents than by their 
misfortunes, assistance had been prompty 
rendered. To the one temporary relief was 
given; and the other was enabled, by the 
assistance he received, to return to his own 
country; he lived but to return an assurance 


—— 


—— an 


of his gratitude, for the grave had now closed 
upon his sorrows. 


Were we permitted (continued the Re 
port) to lay before this meeting a mere ah. 
stract of our minute book ; could we dis. 
close the scenes of silent anguish which are 
sketched out in its records, we should not 
conclude under the apprehension of havin 
injured the cause of our society by the 
omission of a decent appeal to your feelings. 
But the efficacy of this benevolent body 
does not consist in that transient impulse of 
syinpathy which spends itself in a tear and 
a donation. Amiable and useful, as we are 
most ready to declare such feelings are, our 
trust is still in the intimate acquaintance of 
an equally enlightened and humane punlic, 
with the general features and circumstances 
of the literary character. We fee! confident 
that the most minute and affecting detail of 
individual misery, though it might give pi- 
qauancy, could not add zeal and activity to 
the intimate and settled conviction, that a 
distressed man of letters has the strongest 
claims on our compassion. This is a truth 
which will not be questioned by any man 
whoever toasted intellectual pleasure. We, 
therefore, need not labour (for we should 
labour in vain) to close our simple statement 
with any pointed expression of our own, 
with any of those stings of eloquence which 
work in the heart long after the orator has 
ceased. 

The Report concluded by stating, that, if 
the demands made upon benevolence had 
been great, great had also been the increase 
of their resources, and that the society pre- 
sented the best hopes and fairest prospects 
of increasing usefulness and growing pros- 
perity (applause). 

The Rev. Dr Yates, the treasurer of the 
society, then proceeded to give a statement 
of the funds, and warinly congratulated the 
company on their flourishing condition, It 
appeared that there was a— 


Balance in the bankers’ hands on 
3lst December, 1521, of ...... £245 15 0 
Received since, in subscriptions, 
donations, dividends on stock,&c. 1820 0 0 





£2065 15 0 
Paid by order of the committee, up- 
on applications for relief, &c.,.. 1515 29 





Balance in treasurer’s hand, 31st 
ek BD cvcchccesesoccscss CO HES 





The permanent fund consists at pre- 
sent of 3 per cent. consols .... 
Received since the 3lst December, 
1822, up to the present date.... £438 00 
Expended during the same period 509 00 


The worthy treasurer then read a long 
list of donations, among which appeared 
two munificent half-yearly gifts by his Ma- 
jesty, of 100 guineas each, being the 34th 
and 35th donations be has presented to the 
charity. The announcement was received 
with acclamations. 

Sir Jolm Swinburne read a letter from 
Vicomte Chateaubriand, inclosing a lbe- 


£12,000 


ral donation to the fund.—On the health of 





the Duke of Sussex being drauk, his royal 
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highness rose to return his thanks for the 
fattering honour they had conferred on 
him, Ie gave him the highest satisfaction 
to see so numerous and highly respectable 
a meeting assembled for the benefit of that 
interesting and meritorious Institution; nor 
did he know of any charity conducted on 
rinciples more likely to advantage the com- 
munity at large, or one whose objects were 
more worthy of attention. When it was 
remembered what benefits were bestowed 
op the world by literary men, and what 
dreadful vicissitudes they were subject to, 
it was a noble sight to see so many gentle- 
men voluntarily assembled for their relief, 
and their alleviation.—({Applause.) Au- 
thors were, above all other men, entitled to 
respect, and, when in distress, to consider- 
ation. He was proud, as an Englishman 
and as a British prince, to have his name 
enrolled amongst those of the supporters of 
that institution. He had heard, with the 
highest feelings of delight, the noble con- 
tributions of his Gracious Majesty. He 
might, perhaps, assert, that the House of 
Brunswick had ever been forward in sup- 
porting the cause of charity, and it ever 
would, itever must be so.—( Loud ee) 
It had been stated by the noble chairman, 
that the distresses under which maby litera- 
ry men labour, arose from the pecuniary 
difficulties through which we have of late 
suffered. This was certainly true to a con- 
siderable extent, but there were other 
causes; and amongst the most powerful was 
the change of manners‘and customs. That 
change of manners had caused a great in- 
crease of literary men; for, in former times, 
he was the best man who could stand under 
the heaviest armour and wield the strong- 
est lance. Education was then considered 
as an effeminate quality, and almost degrad- 
ing to a true knight. But, thank God! 
those times had now passed away ; barbari- 
ty had been superseded by civilization; 
and intellect now ranked before bodily 
strength.—{ Applause.) He could state con- 
hdently that the benefits which that society 
had effected were invaluable, not only to 
the individuals assisted, but to the public at 
large; he spoke from his own personal ex- 
perience; he knew individuals who had 
been succoured and rescued by the benevo- 
lence of that charity; they were an honour 
to themselves, and a credit to their country, 
and, he was proud to say, that he had the 
pleasure of calling them his friends.—(Great 
applause.) Some might be astonished at 
foreigners having recourse to that charity 
tor assistance ; but, let them remember 
that England was a home for the persecuted 
and ‘the oppressed, and they would no 
longer be surprised at their applications. 
England was, indeed, the only country, 
where the man of letters could freely exer- 
cise his talents. In every other country, 
if an author did not sing to the tune of the 
minister or the secretary of state, down he 
would soon go. It was in this country that 
¢ was able to give free scope to his talents, 
to enlighten the public mind, to exercise a 
salutary influence over the conduct of mi- 
usters, instead of being tamely subservient 








to them, and to add lustre and splendour to 
the literary character of the nation. 

After the health of the chairman had 
been drank, and his grace had returned 
thanks, then came ‘ the ‘unkindest cut of all,’ 
the usual infliction of bad verse, spouted 
by William Thomas Fitzgerald, Esq. An- 
nually have the friends of the Literary Fund 
been compelled to hear, as Lord Byron says, 

‘ Hoarse Fitzgerald bawl 

His creaking couplets in a tavern-hall ;’ 
and although there is not a person present 
who would not rather drink a bumper 
of salt water, than héar the wretched 
doggrel with which he annoys the company, 
yet he is determined that they shall under- 
go the penance. On the present occasion, 
Mr, F. did not give us anything new, but 
recited his anniversary-poem, (God forgive 
us for such a misnomer!) written in 1799. 

Ou success to the Royal Society being 
drank, Sir Humphrey Davy returned 
thanks in a neat speech. 

The Duke of Sussex now retired, and was 
followed shortly afterwards by the president, 
when the chair was taken by Sir John Mal- 
colm, the able historian of Persia, who, by 
his spirit, good humour, and eloquence, 
contributed largely towards rendering the 
latter part of the evening very agreeable. 
The song, the glass, and the joke, went 
briskly round to a late hour; and in the 
course of the evening, Mr. Linton, a pro- 
mising young artist, entertained the compa- 
ny by singing the first two verses of Mr. 
Neele’s ‘ Anacreontic,’ a copy of which 
will be found in the Original Poetry of our | 
present number. 

The following stanzas, written for the 

resent anniversary, by Mr. Snow, the 
Clerk to the Literary Fund, were not 
read, though much better deserving of 
the honour than Mr. Fitzgerald’s ode, 
but were handed round the room :— 

‘Tho’ Genius in his day of pride 

Move gaily with the favouring tide, 

Yet wreck and death are near ; 
Or if his bark outlive the gale, 
Witb anchor lost and shiver'd sail, 

He finds a haven—here. 


‘ Here, may the eye of Anguish turn, 

Where Mercy’s beacons brightly burn, 
Thro’ Sorrow’s stormy night ; 

While billows that engulph the soul 

Flash the pure radiance as they roll, 
And sparkle in the light. 


Here gush the living springs that flow 

In streams of peace to hearts of woe, 
With silent healing power ; 

Heaven's blessing aids your generous zeal, 

Nor fails the cruise, nor wastes the meal, 
In Famine’s evil hour. 


‘ Blest is this temple, pure these rites— 
And He whom Mervy more delights 
Than sacrifice, will see 
Well pleased, the noble and the good 
Leagued in this holy brotherbood, 
The priests of Charity!” 
Ant iquities discovered ut Rome.—In mak- 
ing some repairs at the Monastery of St. 
Lucia, the workmen found the arm of asta- 


5 


-of different colours and forms. 





tue. This circumstance led to farther re- 


search; and digging a little deeper, they 
met with five statues of the size of life, 
three of them Fauns, im various attitudes; 
the fourth, a Silenus; and the fifth, one of 
the Appiades. With respect to execution, 
these figures possess great beauty, and re- 
tain the original polish of the marble; but 
they have suffered much mutilation, having, 
with the exception of one of the Fauns, lost 
their heads, and being otherwise broken. 
Hopes, however, are entertained, that the 
fragments may yet be obtaimed. At the 
same time were discovered considerable 
remains of what is conjectured to have been 
formerly a portico, which the statues may 
have served to ornament. ‘These consist 
of two columns, one of them of a dark 
brown hue, and larger than the other, toge- 
ther with a pavement,’ inlaid with marble 
The work- 
men are continuing their labours, in the 
hope of bringing to light some of the other 
ornaments of this building. This spot, and 
that upon which stands the Monastery of 
San Martino, are supposed by antiquaries 
to have been formerly occupied by the 
Baths of Trajan, many remains of ancient 
public works having been traced here. 

The author of the *‘ Farmer’s Boy’ is about 
to appear again before the public, in a small 
work, entitled Hazelwood Hall, a drama, m 
three acts, interspersed with songs. 

Moore’s new poem, entitled * The Loves 
of the Angels,’ which comprises 150 or 200 
pages, was received at New York on a Sun- 
day—by the James Cropper— forwarded to 
Philadelphia, by mail, ou Monday afternoon 
—reprinted ou Tuesday, and put up neat! 
in bourds—sent back to New York on Wed- 
nesday, and advertised for sale in the book- 
stores on Thursday morning.—United States 
paper. 

Mr, Perkins’s Steam Engine.—A writer 
inthe Aurora, says the New York Gazette of 
April 14, 1823, makes it out pretty clearly, 
that Perkins’s new principle in the applica- 
tion of steam, is the invention of Joseph 
Hawkins, a blind man, residmg in the city 
of Philadelphia ;—being much reduced, a 
call is made upon the public to afford this 
man of genius some support. 

Norru-West Exprpition.—‘' Hamburgh, 
9th April.—We hasten to publish the follow- 
ing declaration :-— 

“St. Petersburg, 26 March. 

** In the English and French Journals which 
have been copied by the Germans, and among 
others by the Hamburgh pepers, it has been 
stated, that I had sent word both to Paris and 
London, of the arrival of Capt. Parry on the 
coast of Kamtschatka, I therefore consider it 
my duty to declare, that I have never written 


a line on the supposed arrival of Captain Parry 
to any person wh tever. 
“ KRUSENSTERN, Captain, 
** Commodore in the Imperial Navy.” 
This report originated with the editor of 
Longuemanne’s Cunnynge Advertyzer, who 
is always boasting of his early intelligence 
and his great achievements, though, like 
Tom Thumb, he makes the giants before he 
killsthem. In his journal of the 22¢nd Feb. 
he asserted, that intelligence had been sent 
from Russia to our Board of Admiralty, stat« 
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ing, that several fishing vessels, belonging to 
Kainschatka and the Alentian Islands, saw 
Capt. Parry and his crew off [cy Cape ; and 
that Krusenstern examined the masters of 
the vessels separately on the subject. 


Ghe Bee. 
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THE EXQUISITE’s PUN.—IMPROMPTU. 


T’ OTHER day, at the Somerset House Exhibi- 
tion, 

Where ladies aud pictures, in sweet competi- 
tion, 

Show off all their beauties, their gilding and 
painting, 

And where, with the heat, some are seen almost 
fainting ; 

Lady Jane and her cousin, the exquisite Ned, 

Loung'd about with so graceful and novel a 
tread, 

That the cits all admir'd her grace and his 
bow, sirs, 

The ladies her bonnet, the gemmen his trowscrs. 








Lady Jane gaz’d around,—Ned the catalogue 
carried, 
And from one to the other gay wit was oft par- 
ried ; 
‘Who is this” said the lady, and flirted hes 
fan, 
‘In uniform here, this particular man?" 
‘That particular man, it is perfectly plain, 
is a general*-officer, dear Lady Jane ’ 
J. M.L: 
On hearing of the recent marriage of the 
Rev. P. Thomas, of Bradford, Devon, to 
Ann, daughter of the late John Husband, 
~ Esq. 
"Tis strange, "tis passing strange, upon my life, 
To see A. Husband thus became a wife!  Y. 
Mr. Pitt being in company with the late 
Duchess of Gordon, who spoke the Scottish 
dialect in the broadest manner, she told him 
that some of her family had gone to France, 
and was asked by him why she was not of 
the party. She said, in answer, that it was 
very awkward to be m a country and not 
hLuow the language. ‘ Why,’ said Mr. Pitt, 
drily, ‘your grace has not found any such 
inconvenience in England.’ 

Inappropriate Texts —The Rev. Mr. 
H{—dr—n, a young gentleman, who was in- 
ducted into the church a few weeks ago, 
aud preached his first sermon, took for his 
text—‘* Now lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salva- 
tion.’—The Bishop of Exeter, preaching at 
the Foundling Hospital, on the 20th ult. 
took for his text—John I. 4. 7. * Beloved, 
let us love one another,’ &c. These in- 
stances, both of which have occurred within 
the fast month, wiil, perhaps, remind the 
reader of Dr. Sheridan’s unfortunate text, 
which ruined his prospects in the church. 
Having to preach a sermon on the anniver- 
sary of the House of Brunswick to the Bri- 
tish throne, be, by a singular inadvertency, 
chose for his text—‘ Suthcient unte the day 
is the evil thereof,’ 

* This forms a similar complaint to that of 
‘ Portrait ef a lady,’ or * Portrait of a gentle- 
men ;’ upon seeing asplendid uniform in a pic- 
ture, you turn to the catalogue, and find either 
‘ Portrait of an officer,’ or ‘ Portrait of a gene- 
ral-officer.’ 








TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
The account of the Literary Fund Dinner has 
jostled several articles out of place, intended 
for the present number, which shall have in- 
sertion next week. 

‘Carmen Joculare,’ inscribed to the Russian 
Prince, in our next. 

‘The Devil’ may be a very powerful ally, but 
we must decline bis assistance, having pro- 
mised by our godfathers and godmothers, some 
years ago, ‘to renounce the devil and all his 
works.’ J.S. in our next. 

Errata in our last No. p. 291, c. 2. }. 22, for 
‘Matton’ read Malton—c. 3, 1. 10, after * pro- 
fessional’ add student—1. 36, for ‘Annales du 
Musique’ read Annales du Musée—p. 294, c. 1, 
1 16 from bottom, for ‘ Ochlenschlager’ read 
Oehlenschlager—p. 300, c. 2, 1. 11, for £1798" 
read 1768—p. 301, c. 2, 1. 21, for § Mr. S. Lane’ 
read W. Allen. 








This day is published, price 10s. 6d. a New Edition of 
V A T fe E, K. 
By Mr. BECKFORD. 
With a Frontispiece, engraved by Charles Warren, 
from a drawing by R. Westall, R. A. 
Printed for William Clarke, New Bond Street. 


FAITHHORN ON DERANGE- 
MENTS of the LIVER and BILIARY SYSTEM, 
comprehending the various, extensive, and often-com- 
plicated Disorders of the Digestive, Internal Organs, 
and Nervous System originating from these sources; 
Practical Remarks on the different properties of the 
Biliary and Gastric Secretions, and on other important 
points essential to health; with an Appendix of Cases, 
illustrative of the Principles of Treatment. The fifth 
edition, just published, price 9s. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
Brown, Paternoster Row; sold also by Coustable, 
Edinburgh; Hodges, Dublin; Edwards, Cork; Fagg, 
Swansea; and Evans, Carmarthen. 


In six vols. price 10s. 6d. half-bound, 
EVENINGS AT HOME; or, the 


Juvenile Budget opened: consisting of a Variety of 
Miscellaneous Pieces for the Instruction and Amuse- 
meut of young Persons. 

By Dr. AIKIN and Mrs. BARBAULD. 

The thirteenth edition, carefully revised aud correct- 
ed throughout by Arthur Aikin, Esq F.L.S. &c. and 
with some additional Pieces by the Authors. 

London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy ; 
R. Hunter; Longman and Co.; T. Hamilton; Simp- 
kin and Marshall. 











: HORSES. 
In 12mo. with Plates, price 6s, boards, the sixth edi- 
tion of 


A TREATISE on VETERINARY 


MEDICINE, Vol. 3; containing Observations on the 
Structure, Economy, and Diseases of the Digestive 
Organs of the Horse, and other Diseases resulting from 
them. With practical observations on the Treatment 
and Prevention of Lameness. 

By JAMES WHITE, Veterinary Surgeon. 

London: printed for Longman and Co ; Baldwin, 
Cradeck, and Joy; Sherwood, Neely, aud Jones; G 
and W. B. Whittaker; T.Tegg; and Simpkin and 
Marshall; by whom also are published, 

1. The First Volume, price 8s, being an accurate 
Description of the Diseases of the Horse,and the Mode 
of treating them; the Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Foot, and the Principles and Practice of Shoeing. 
Illustrated by Plates. With Observations on Stable- 
Management, Feeding, Exercise, and Condition. 

2. TheSeconud Volume, price 6s., containing the Ma- 
teria Medica and Pharmacopeia. 

+4¢ These three volumes now comprise all such parts 
of the last edition of the fourth volume as related to the 
Horse. A_ new edition of the fourth fis in the press, 
Leing a Treatise on the Diseases of Horned Cattle, and 
other domestic Auimals. It may be considered either 
as a distinct work, or as completing the Vetermary 
Scieuce. 

And, by the same Author, 

A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY of the VETE- 
RINARY ART; containing a concise Explonation of 
the various Terms used in Veterinary Medicine, and 
Surgery; also a Description of the Anatomy or Struc- 
ture of the Eye, the Foot, and other important parts of 
the Horse. With Practical Observations on his Dis- 
eases, as well as those of other domestic Animals. 
Royal 18mo. price 6s. boards. 
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This day is published, in 3 vols. 12mo. 21s. boards. 


RINGAN GILHAIZE; or, the 
COVENANTERS. By the Author of ‘ Annals of the 
Parish,’ ‘Sir Andrew Wylie,’ * The Entail,’ &v. 
‘ Their constancy in torture and in death,— 
These on Tradition’s tongue still live, these shal! 
Oo History's honest page be pictured bright 
To latest times.'"—Grahame's Sabbath. 


Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh - 
W. B. Whittaker, London. 7 Sh; and G, & 


This day is coy iu Imperial Octavo, price 12s. 64. 
and Royal Quarto (the latter containing Proof Tee 
pressions of the Plates, upon Indian Paper), price 25s, 


PORTRAITS and BIOGRAPHY 


of the most ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES of Great 
Britain. From the earliest Period. Engraved iu the 
Pinest Style, from Original Pictures in the Galleries of 
the Nobility, and the Pubhic Collections of the Couutry. 
PART I.—Containing 
Sir Philip Sidney.— From the Duke of Bedferd's Col- 
lection. 7 
Lord Chancellor Bacon.— From the Earl of Verulam's 
Yollection. 
Sir Walter Raleigh.—Fromthe Marquis of Bath's 
Collection. 7 
Queen Jane Seymour.—From the Duke of Bedford's 
Collection. 
Sir Toomas Gresham.—From Mercer's Hall, London. 
With Biographical Memuirs of their Lives and Ac- 
tions. By EDMUND LODGE, Esq. 
orroy King of Arms, F.S A. 
44+ Persons desirous to | poy the finest impressions 
of the plates, are requested to be early in giving orders 
to their booksellers, as the choicest will be devoted to 
the earliest subscribers. 
Priuted for Harding, Mavor, and Lepard, (Lacking- 
ton’s,) Finsbury Square, London; sold also by all the 
principal Booksellers in the Kingdom. 














Pocket Edition of the Latin Classics. 


Beautifully and correctly printed in a pocket volume» 
price 2s. 6d. 


PHZEDRI, Avian, aliorumque vete- 


rum Pabulew, P»Syri Sententie; Catonis Disticha; et 
Symposii Anigmata. 

London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy; 
Rodwell wail Martin; J. Booker; G. and W. B. Whit- 
taker; Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; E. Edwards; 
and Simpkin and Marshall. 

Under the Denominvatiou of th: ‘ REGENTS CLAS- 
SICS, the publishers of this Collection have already 
brought forward nearly the whole body of Latin An- 
thors, equal in typographic elegance and accuracy to 
the celebrated Elzevir Editions; and superior to them 
in the Purity of the Text, corrected and amended as it 
has since been, by the industry and sayacity of learned 
Critics in different countries, and by the collation of 
ancient manuscripts. The following is a list of the 











works already before the public :— S s.d. 
LS EE mes eT 
Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius ......... -0 5 0 
Cicero, 12 vols. ....... os ensveeeseeesesesce 312 0 

, Offices (separate) ...seeee.seeee nwt 2s 

, Seleet Orat. do. sietebad ceeeeewwsese 6 0 

, Epistles, 3 vols. do. ec rercccccvecs 11 0 
Claudian ..... ghecndeee PTT TTITT TTT TLL ere Sl 
Cornelius Nepos and Powponius Mela ....-- 0 3 6 
Florusand Paterculus .......0-+eceeeeeeeees 0 4 0 
OE eres, 
Juvenal, Persius, vend Sulpitia .........+++ we ee 
BU, BOGE ceccedcccscrccesescsccsre eee: 
LMGRR .cccces. datkerssaonns obs nen Se 2 9 
RIND s 60 198:60000660%56 peeseongers wens 3S 
Martial....... Re epeererere Mer FF . 
Ovid, 3 vols. ....0. pbedebesenccsanenveneren 018 0 
FOS, SUMOE coccccccce 06 srccseoeeeores .. 0 6 6 
Quintilian, 2 vols..........6++ EONS 1 E.. 
Sallust and Justin ....... bnoecueeens A ke 
Statius ...... eo cocccccces Cocccecccccvees was 
BACHOS, BVOls. ..cccccccccccescoscccesecces 016 6 
Terence ....... cbbbbewetnseseseeseunseets .0 5 0 
Valerius Maximus,...ccccceceseemecceceeees 07 90 
. eerie seankonsneenes we eB, 








London :—Published by J. Limbird, 355, Strand, 
tw doors East of Exeter Change; to wkom adver 
tisements and communications ‘sor the Editor’ (post 
paid) are to be addressed. Sold also by Souter, 73, 
St. Paul's Church Yard; Simpkin and Marshal, 
Stationers’ Hall Court ; Ray, Creed Lane; Ridgway, 
Piccadilly; H.and W. Smtth, 42, Duke Street, Gros- 
venor Syuare, and 192, Strand; Booth, Duke Street, 
Portland Place; Chapple, Pall Mall; by the Book- 
sellers at the Royal Exchange; by Sutherlard, Cal- 
ton Street, Edinburgh; Griffin and Co., Glasgow ; 
and by all other Booksellers and Newsvenders.— Pud- 
lished in New York by Mr. Seaman.—Printed oY 
Davidson ,Old Boswell Court fCarey Street. 
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